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PREFACE. 


“  Good  wine  needs  no  bush.” 

Daniel  L.  Dawson. 
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SEEKER  IN  THE  MARSHES, 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


THE  SEEKER  IN  THE  MARSHES 


Thanksgiving  to  the  gods  \ 

Shaken  and  shivering  in  the  autumn  rains, 
With  clay  feet  clinging  to  the  weary  sods, 

I  wait  below  the  clouds,  amid  the  plains, 

As  though  I  stood  in  some  remote,  strange  clime, 
Waiting  to  kneel  upon  the  tomb  of  time. 

The  harvest  swaths  are  gathered  in  the  garth, 

The  aftermath  is  floating  in  the  fields, 

The  house-carl  bides  beside  the  roaring  hearth, 

And  clustered  cattle  batten  in  the  shields. 
Thank  ye  the  gods,  O  dwellers  in  the  land, 

For  home  and  hearth  and  ever-giving  hand. 

Stretch  hands  to  pray  and  feed  and  sleep  and 
die, 

And  then  be  gathered  to  your  kindred  gods, 

Low  in  dank  barrows  evermore  to  lie, 

So  long  as  autumn  over  wood-ways  plods, 
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Forgetting  the  green  earth  as  ye  forgot 
Its  glory  in  the  day  when  it  was  born 
To  you,  on  some  fair  tide  in  grove  and  grot, 

As  though  new-made  upon  a  glimmering  mom. 

And  it  shall  so  be  meted  unto  you 

As  ye  did  mete  when  all  things  were  to  do. 

The  wild  rains  cling  around  me  in  the  night 
Closer  than  woman  in  the  sunny  days, 

And  through  these  shaken  veins  a  weird  delight 
Of  loneliness  and  storm  and  sodden  ways 
And  desolation,  made  most  populous, 

Builds  up  the  roof-trees  of  the  gloomy  house 
Of  grief  to  hide  and  help  my  lonely  path, 

A  sateless  seeker  for  the  aftermath. 

Thanksgiving  to  the  gods  ! 

No  hidden  grapes  are  leaning  to  the  sods, 

No  purple  apple  glances  through  green  leaves, 

Nor  any  fruit  or  flower  is  in  the  rains, 

Nor  any  corn  to  garner  in  long  sheaves, 

And  hard  the  toil  is  on  these  scanty  plains. 
Howbeit  I  thank  the  ever-giving  ones, 

Who  dwell  in  high  Olympus  near  the  stars, 
They  have  not  walked  in  ever-burning  suns, 

Nor  has  the  hard  earth  hurt  their  feet  with 
scars. 

Never  the  soft  rains  beat  them,  nor  the  snow, 

Nor  the  sharp  winds  that  we  marsh-stalkers  know. 
In  the  sad  halls  of  heaven  they  sleep  the  sleep, 

Yea,  and  no  morn  breaks  through  their  slumber 
deep. 
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These  things  they  cast  me  forth  at  eventide  to  bear 
With  curving  sickle  over  sod  and  sand  ; 

And  no  wild  tempest  drowns  one  to  despair 
Nor  terror  fear  me  in  a  barren  land. 

Perchance  somewhere,  across  the  hollow  hill, 

Or  in  the  thickets  in  these  dreary  meads, 

Great  grapes,  uncut,  are  on  the  limp  vine  still, 

And  waving  corn  still  wears  its  summer  weeds, 
Unseen,  ungathered  in  the  earlier  tide, 

When  larger  summer  o’er  the  earth  did  glide. 
Who  knows  ?  Belike  from  this  same  sterile  path 
My  harvest  hand,  heaped  with  an  aftermath, 

Shall  cast  the  garner  forth  before  their  feet, 
Shapely  and  shaven  clean  and  very  sweet. 

Thanksgiving  to  the  gods  ! 

Wet  with  the  falling  rain, 

My  face  and  sides  are  beaten  as  with  rods, 

And  soft  and  sodden  is  the  endless  plain — 
How  long — how  long  do  I  endure  in  vain  ? 


A  BALLAD  OF  FASHIONS. 


[to  the  life  class  philad’a  sketch  club.] 

I  SAW  fair  Uydia  on  the  street, 

An  antique  street  in  paven  town  ; 
Her  small  waist  kissed  with  roses  sweet, 
Her  large  hips  hid  in  costly  gown, 
Her  shapely  limbs,  too  good  to  see, 

Were  hidden,  well  from  you  and  me. 
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I  thought,  two  thousand  years  ago 
In  shady  forests  of  the  land, 

When  north  winds  in  the  pine  trees  blew 
On  rugged  Scandinavian  strand, 

Such  like  large  limbs  shone  fair  and  free  ; 
But  ah  !  we  were  not  there  to  see. 

The  devil  take  you  all  for  me  ! 

The  Paris  mode  and  London  make  ; 
What  will  you  give  humanity 

To  pay  us  back  for  what  we  take  ? 
What  princes  shall  the  sculptors  be 

Who  carve  such  limbs  for  you  and  me  ? 

A  grievous  thing  it  is  to  feel 

The  elder  peoples  held  too  low 
A  future  race’s  common  weal, 

And  let  fair  Eden’s  fashions  go  : 
Perhaps  they  had  not  eyes  to  see, 

But  gave  this  gift  to  you  and  me. 


VERZENAY. 


OVERZENAY,  pink  Verzenay  ! 

At  Brighton,  friendless  by  the  sea, 
Tell  me  true  words  that  I  shall  say 
To  passionate  Venus,  good  for  me. 

Surely  not  yet  dost  thou  forget 

The  waving  summer  of  thy  prime, 
When  those  dark  eyes  thy  clusters  met, 
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And  long  white  feet  on  thee  were  set, 

Till  delicate  veins  thy  red  life  wet : 

Filling  thee  up  with  will  to  climb 
And  fire  us  of  a  colder  time  ! 

O  Verzenay,  pink  Verzenay, 

Thy  life  I  think  will  live  for  aye  ! 

Some  thought  thou  bringest  me  to-day 
Misty  and  glorious  of  old  times  : 

As  in  a  dream  my  soul-feet  stray 

On  dew-damp  ways  in  greener  climes. 

O  Venus  !  I  behold  an  eye 

That  once  could  glow  as  fierce  as  thine  ; 

A  bubbling  pulse  that  beat  as  high 

As  thine  own  veins  made  big  with  wine. 

Ah,  less  and  less — no  sweet  caress 

With  thy  lithe  handmaids  brightens  them  ; 

But  still  thy  path  my  feet  shall  press, 

Thy  head  shall  wed  my  anadem  ! 

Of  old  I  dreamed  a  horn  should  sound  ; 

My  pulse  sustain  a  fairy  child  ; 

And  I  should  find  the  fated  ground 

And  wake  the  princess  in  the  wild. 

Then  I  should  meet  the  giant  grim, 

And  slay  him  winning  mighty  fame  ; 

The  world  should  hear  my  victor  hymn 
And  marvel  at  my  noble  name  ! 
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My  voice  grows  weak  to  wind  the  horn  ; 

The  sleeping  princess  still  doth  sleep  ; 
And  darkening  o’er  the  glimmering  morn 
The  shadows  of  the  night-tide  creep  ! 

Nathless,  I  met  the  giant  grim — 

The  cold  earth.  Chill  my  veins  as  lead 
My  hair  is  thin  ;  mine  eyes  are  dim  ; 

The  fight  is  lost  ;  the  song  is  dead  ! 

Yet,  goddess,  by  the  ceaseless  sea 
At  Brighton,  still  I  worship  thee, 

Tonely  and  old  at  twenty-three  ! 

The  immortal  marvel  of  thy  lips, 

Thy  fierce  black  eyes  and  awful  hips, 

Shine  seldom  through  my  hope’s  eclipse  ! 
Make  glad  my  bosom  with  thy  smile, 

For  long  I  seek  thy  vine-dark  isle 
At  Avalon,  o’er  many  a  mile  ! 

Yon  crescent  curves  o’er  western  groves, 

But  farther  west  the  round  sun  roves, 

To  light  the  night  of  other  loves  : 

And  I  again  have  prayed  in  vain, 

Yet  nevermore  shall  I  complain  ! 

O  sparkling  life  !  quick  Verzenay  ! 

Thy  soul-sparks  on  the  wan  lips  play 
Of  one  whose  spirit  wanes  to-day  ! 

At  twenty- three  I’m  forty-six, 

At  Brighton,  by  the  moaning  sea. 

What  shall  I  be  at  thirty-three  ? 
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No  doubt  I  shall  be  sixty-six, 

Nigh  Hades  on  the  gloomy  Styx  ! 

Well,  hearken,  sparkling  Verzenay, 

And  thank  thee  for  the  fire  to-day  ! 

And  shining  Venus,  flushed  as  wine, 
Albeit  I  know  no  love  of  thine, 

Even  though  thy  proud  eyes  seek  for  me, 
Thou  shalt  not  see  a  quailing  knee, 
Though  I  shall  sail  Styx’s  sombre  sea 
To-day,  sad  Heart,  at  twenty-three  ! 


UNCROWNED. 


INSCRIBED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  FITZJAMES  O’BRIEN. 

January  23,  1887. 

[Fitz  James  O’Brien  was  the  leader  of  the  Bohemian  circle  in  New 
York  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war.  He  was  hurt  to  death 
in  a  skirmish,  fighting  for  his  adopted  country.  In  his  volume  '  The  Dia¬ 
mond  Lens  and  other  Tales”  ( Harper's )  is  given  his  story  of  ”  The  Lost 
Room.”  In  that  story  O’Brien  claims  descent  from  a  chief  to  whom  St. 
Kieran  had  prophesied,  according  to  the  “  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,” 
that  he  and  his  descendants  should  rule  over  the  Ithian  race  forever.] 

WHII,E  the  round  sun  forgets  its  noonday  glare, 
And  following  after  clouds  the  evening 
comes, 

And  sounds  of  city  feet  more  fleetly  fare 

To  some  kind  haven,  in  the  town  of  homes, 

I  stop  to  look  along  these  shabby  walls, 

And  almost  naked  floor,  I  claim  as  mine. 

No  priceless  hanging  to  the  wainscot  falls, 

No  marvels  painted  out  of  oil  divine 
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Look  at  this  sad,  worn,  weary  face  with  love. 

Only  a  rug  or  twain  lies  here  or  there, 

And  from  its  case  peeps  out  a  boxing-glove. 

I  see  the  long  black  easel’s  horns  still  wear 
My  colors, — black  and  gold.  Above  the  bed, 

Dusk  Cleopatra  foils  the  folded  snake 
That  drives  across  her  golden  thigh  its  head, 

And  the  strange  love-dreams  in  her  eyes  awake; 
And  on  the  other  wall,  Uucretia,  slim, 

Beautiful,  bare  except  of  gauzy  veil 
That  cannot  hide  the  shapely  breast  and  limb 

And  those  wild  eyes  that  time  should  not  assail. 

A  ruined  castle  by  an  Irish  sea. 

I  hear  sad  Cleena  *  calling  for  her  king  : 

A  beggar  holds  a  pen  afar  from  thee  ; 

Never  for  him  your  white-capped  waves  shall 
sing. 

Under  the  pent  rock  Loki  turns  his  face, 

Avoiding  as  he  may  the  serpent’s  slime  ; 
Naked  and  chained  upon  a  wave- washed  place, 

He  suffers  doom  for  his  immortal  crime. 

The  serpent’s  fangs  perpetual  venom  drop; 

Cold  on  the  rugged  rock  he  clanks  his  chain, 
But  Sigyn  holds  before  his  face  the  cup, 

To  save  his  temples  from  the  dropping  pain. 
Forever  does  the  serpent’s  venom  fail, 

And  ever  the  white  waves  sweep  over  them  ; 
Saved  by  the  woman,  till  the  ended  tale, 

And  Fenrir’s  pack  the  hosts  of  heaven  hem. 


*The  South  Irish  Sea. 
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Shakespeare  and  Morris  and  the  bard  of  love,  * 
These  evermore  are  with  me  till  the  end; 

And  that  strange  revelation  from  above  t 

Iyook  from  their  places  to  their  favored  friend. 
This  is  the  sum.  I  served  thrice  seven  years, 

Thrice  seven  years  I  served  the  Queen  of  Song; 
Never  mine  eyes  complained  with  chiding  tears, 
Nor  raised  my  voice  in  question  of  her  wrong. 
No  Esau  drove  me  forth  to  fare  afar, 

Nor  did  I  bargain  for  fat  herds  or  gold, 

Nor  did  I  ask  for  those  kind  loves  that  are 
Held  in  her  hand,  to  give  or  to  withhold. 

But  carelessly  I  cast  my  claim  away, 

And  made  myself  her  slave  without  a  fee, 

And  all  my  thought  I  fashioned  in  her  way, 

And  every  hope  was  bent  with  her  to  be. 

Scant  in  her  favor,  but  I  serve  her  still ; 

The  measure  of  my  toil  is  incomplete  ; 

She  drapes  these  bare  walls  at  her  fickle  will, 

To  fill  me  with  her  presence  over-sweet. 

Ah,  mighty  mother,  I  have  drunk  thy  milk  ! 

I  cannot  turn  me  from  thy  service  now. 

A  priest  forever,  robed  in  rag  or  silk, 

According  to  Melchisedec,  my  vow 
Calls  me  to  worship  on  the  bended  knee, 

And  such  Gregorian  chanted  melodies 
Should  rise  upon  a  western  slope  to  thee, 

As  once,  more  virile,  by  the  Grecian  seas, 
Saner  and  worthier  than  these  weaker  words, 

And  fuller  of  the  pictured  thought  of  gods 


•Ovid. 


fHoly  Bible. 
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Who  dwelt  ’mid  trees,  and  watched  the  moving 
herds, 

And  saw  those  nymphs  divine  on  Delian  sods, 
Who  loved,  ah  me  !  who  loved  in  greater  wise, 
With  stronger  bodies,  in  a  fairer  clime, 
Beneath  the  beauty  of  Idalian  skies 
And  in  the  fair  creation  of  a  time. 

Futile  belike  my  toil,  my  theme,  my  song; 

Wasted  my  effort,  incomplete  my  toil; 

And  in  the  turf  cast  with  a  larger  throng, 

My  works  and  I  shall  be  Time’s  common  spoil. 
But  on  these  western  ways  my  days  endure, 

And  from  yon  castle  ruined  by  the  sea 
The  spirit  warders  of  a  life  secure 

Call  o’er  the  white  waves,  calling  faithfully  : 

‘  ‘  Cease  not,  O  kinsman,  till  the  toil  be  done  ; 

Saint  Kieran  gave  us  rule  for  evermore  ; 

Our  names  are  now  unknown  beneath  the  sun  ; 

A  barren  sceptre  in  our  hands  we  bore  ; 

But  you,  you  have  not  asked  for  land  or  power, 

Or  gold,  or  much  of  love  or  anything, 

And  thus  you  gain  the  guerdon  from  this  hour, 
That  you,  not  we,  henceforward  shall  be  King.  ” 


MELPOMENE. 

DIDST  thou  think  to  hide  in  the  secret  places, 
Dost  in  the  haunts  of  elk  and  deer  ? 

To  hide  in  the  depths  of  woods  thy  traces, 

For  many  an  immemorial  year, 
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Where  Indian  rivers  float  the  bark  canoe 
And  shaggy  bison  roar  the  forest  through  ? 

Didst  thou  think  to  hide  thee  lorn  and  drear, 
Queen  of  the  makers  of  golden  song  ? 

Didst  thou  think  to  hide  from  the  probe  and  gin 
Made  by  the  hands  of  a  searching  throng 
That  strive  to  discern  what  thou  hast  been  ? 

With  glass  and  balance  and  chemical, 

They  would  measure  thee  through-wise  and 
analyze 

The  reasons  why  thou  art  more  than  all 
The  beings  born  under  earthly  skies. 

Wouldst  thou  hide  as  the  gold  in  the  deep  dark 
mine, 

Shining  lonely,  awaiting  one 
Whose  eyes  should  kind  in  thy  glad  face  shine, 
Sweeter  than  light  of  the  summer  sun  ? 

Or  far  away  in  the  waters  wide, 

Didst  thou  think  to  slumber  beneath  the  tide, 

Till  the  chosen  diver  cleft  the  seas 
And  lifted  thee  in  the  setting  day, 

Bright  as  a  star  from  the  hidden  deeps, 

And  made  thee  a  prize  that  one  could  lay 

Where  the  white  pure  throat  of  a  maiden 
sleeps, 

Fair  with  the  hue  of  virginity 

Cold  and  pure  and  clean  as  thou  ? 

Didst  thou  think  to  hide  from  the  misery, 

As  the  apple  hides  in  the  April  bough  ? 
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Not  in  the  deep  low  mines  ; 

Not  in  the  tossing  changing  sea  ; 

Nor  where  the  gold  in  darkness  shines, 

In  the  hills’  cold  heart  where  none  may  see  ; 

Not  in  the  deep  cool  woodland  sere, 

By  mossy  boles  of  elm  and  pine, 

Citizens  of  haunts  of  elk  and  deer, 

Not  there  unseen  shalt  thou  recline. 

The  man  with  glass  and  scales  shall  seek, 

Shall  seek  and  dig  and  dissect  and  know  ; 

Sir  Oracle  will  of  knowledge  speak 

And  will  make  of  himself  a  holy  show. 

The  recipe  for  the  dialect 

Ballade,  rondeau,  and  versicle  vain, 

The  critic  skill  to  see,  dissect, 

At  a  fixed  low  rate,  all  may  obtain. 

The  method  of  making  ancient  song 
Into  a  mongrel  modern  slang, 

To  whomever  buys  may  now  belong, 

Sold  most  to  a  curious  hoosier  gang. 

And  Tang  will  make  out  of  Helen  a  saint, 

And  heaven  knows  what  out  of  St.  Marie, — 

And  the  devil  himself  will  be  white  with  paint, 
And  you  to  the  devil  himself  may  flee. 

When  the  deed  is  done  and  the  rede  is  read 

And  labeled  and  marked  for  proper  use, — 

As  a  cook  book  tells  how  folk  are  fed 

The  proper  mixture  of  sauce  and  goose  ; 
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Then  perhaps  thou  shalt  go  free 

And  the  knowers,  of  course,  will  know  it  all ; 

And  the  end  of  your  monopoly 

Will  be  announced  in  Bathos  hall. 

Would  thou  couldst  hide  from  the  herd 
Lover  of  man,  Melpomene  ; 

Would  thou  couldst  hear  a  greater  word, 

Worthy  indeed  of  thine  home  and  thee  ! 

But  thou  art  fallen  on  evil  days, — 

And  they  hurt  thee  sore  and  harry  thee  hard, 

Little  they  reck  of  thy  blame  or  praise 

May  they  lie  quite  soon  in  Hades’  ward. 


A  POET. 

WHO  is  that  fellow  going  by,  carved  as  from 
iron  or  wood 

Cut  with  an  axe,  or  hammered  with  sledge  till  the 
man  shows  strong  and  good  ? 

Rocklike  indeed  is  his  brow  and  wrinkled  deep  his 
face  ; 

But  the  eyes  are  bright  and  kind,  and  the  strength 
is  blent  with  grace  ; 

Why  that  is  Florence  the  poet,  last  of  an  ancient 
line, — 

With  as  mystic  a  mind  as  Omar’s  who  praised  to¬ 
day  and  wine  ; 

He  carelessly  touches  earth’s  pathway  and  little 
recks  of  time, 
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And  little  recks  of  earthwork  save  to  build  endur¬ 
ing  rhyme  ; 

The  silent  dead  of  three  thousand  years,  of  ages 
long  ago, 

Were  cast  in  such  like  mold  as  his,  in  days  that 
menfolk  know, 

So  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  later  race  of 
men, 

That  the  days  of  the  first  or  last  shall  not  be  told 
again. 

But  there  are  older  poets  and  better  and  wiser  ones 

Than  this  quaint  form  with  russet  tint  of  Norse  and 
Celtic  suns  ; 

Surely  the  dwellers  in  Fameland,  in  the  House  of 
uttered  song, 

Surely  not  unto  them  does  this  rugged  form  belong  ; 

The  iron  heart  and  the  carven  brow  and  form  as 
firm  as  steel, — 

The  kindly  glance  of  a  feudal  chief  that  fought  for 
menfolk’s  weal, 

And  stood  when  the  battle  broadened  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  fight, 

Are  stamped  in  the  last  of  an  ancient  race,  lost  to 
its  place  and  might. 

Well,  whether  the  poets  of  old  were  better  than  he 
is  now, — 

Or  whether  the  rough-hewn  ridges  of  that  ironlike 
unhurt  brow, 

Are  good  for  no  deeds  of  rhyming  little  better,  will 
any  one 
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Take  up  the  gauntlet  of  time  and  strive  than  as 
he  has  done  ? 

Praise  and  prayer  for  the  ancient  singers,  the 
sayers,  the  songs  of  old, 

That  lie  in  the  fallow  fields  covered  over  with 
yellow  mold  ; 

But  he,  he  sings  and  suffers  in  the  days  of  nought 
to  do, 

And  is  willing  to  go  or  stay  no  matter  what  people 
rue. 


ODE. 


TO  JAMBS  CLARENCE  MAN  GAN. 

WHERE  does  the  poet  sleep  ? 

His  songs  are  heard,  but  his  voice  is  still, 
The  tottering  step  and  the  eyes  that  weep, 

The  bended  head  and  the  wavering  will, 

Is  there  a  place  on  height  or  deep 

For  the  spirit  kind  and  the  pleading  eye  ? 

Is  there  a  place  in  land  or  sky  ? 

See  the  Irish  in  Dublin  town, — 

They  stalk  and  forget  the  threadbare  gown, 

The  voice  of  music,  the  heart  of  gold, 

And  the  hopeless  hope  that  the  heart  did  hold 
Of  the  hapless  poet  poor  and  old. 

Old,  while  the  days  of  his  years  were  few, 

For  the  tears  of  his  eyes  were  thick  as  dew  ; 
Where  the  trout  are  leaping  in  Blackwater’s  tide, 
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And  Allua  of  songs  comes  down  in  pride, 

And  ocean  climbs  in  bays  of  the  Isle, 

Kissed  into  gold  by  the  sun’s  glad  smile, 

Where  the  poet  dwelt  a  weary  while. 

Kittle  the  mind  would  think  of  them, 

The  pillared  tower  or  the  Beltane  hill, 

Or  the  tossing  salt  sea  waves  that  hem 

The  isle  where  the  poet  heart  grew  still, 
Did  his  lofty  song  come  not  over  sea, 

As  an  eagle  flies  over  lake  and  lea 
Here  to  the  cradle  of  liberty,— 

Well  sleeps  he  there  to-day. 

The  grass  is  green  on  the  dewy  way, 

And  the  famine  lands  and  praying  hands 
Are  poor  and  sad  where  the  round  tower  stands. 

Ah  !  the  gracious  Celtic  heart  of  him, 

The  face  that  was  kind  and  sad  and  true  ; 

The  toiling  head  and  the  shaken  limb  ; 
How  quietly  lie  they  under  the  dew  ! 

How  his  heart  could  glow  long,  long  ago, 

But  he  lies  and  sleeps  through  the  years  how  low 
Dike  the  Karamanian  exile  then, 

He  loved,  like  his  sisters,  his  fellow-men. 

Sleep  in  the  heath  of  thy  native  land  ! 

A  music  of  ocean  high  and  grand, 

Rises  clear  to  our  distant  ears 

And  bids  thee  live  through  the  dying  years. 

Friendship  and  love  and  life  were  lost, 

And  these  we  reckon  thy  memory’s  cost  ; 

And  ‘  ‘  Dark  Rosaleen  ’  ’  shall  weep  for  thee, 
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When  she  hearkens  sad  to  thy  minstrelsy; 
And  a  voice  of  song  thy  saddest  wail 
Will  fall  on  the  ears  in  Innisfail, 

And  sink  in  the  heart  of  the  mournful  Gael ! 
For  thou  art  a  singer  sad  and  true, 

And  the  doors  of  fame  spread  wide  for  you, 
While  the  slumber  holds  thee  under  the  dew; 
Would  that  such  sleep  would  find  us  too  ! 


A  RHYME  OF  OLD  SONG. 


WHAT  of  the  rhymes  of  to-day, 

When  June  is  a  June  as  of  old, 

When  the  rose  is  made  red  on  our  way, 

When  the  skies  are  of  blue  and  of  gold  ? 
What  of  our  rhymes  shall  we  say  ? 

The  drivelers  chant  as  they  may, 

And  tales  of  the  gods  are  untold  ! 

They  chant  of  a  pleasure  or  pain, — 

The  herd  has  a  mellower  song  ! 

They  sing,  in  how  hopeless  a  strain, 

And  we  wait  for  a  prophecy  long, 

And  we  listen,  ah,  listen  in  vain 
For  a  voice  of  the  gods  come  again, — 

For  the  sight  of  a  priest  in  the  throng  ! 

Ah  me  !  how  the  iron- ways  clang, 

And  the  green  fields  are  not  as  of  yore, 
And  grimly  the  yellow  coins  rang 
That  tinted  the  deep-delved  ore. 
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Yea,  the  wine  of  the  poets  who  sang, 

It  has  lost  the  Falernian  tang, 

And  the  poet  is  not  any  more  ! 

But  the  creature  of  greed  and  of  death, 

Who  shall  sleep  in  the  hollows  low  down, 
He  has  tarnished  the  sun  with  his  breath 
And  ruined  the  meads  with  the  town. 

He  shall  lie  in  the  barrow  beneath 
The  green  waving  grass  of  the  heath, 

While  leaves  of  the  years  shall  grow  brown . 

Ah  me  !  for  the  singers  of  old  ! 

How  they  sung,  the  delicious  and  sweet  ! 
How  they  lingered  and  lived  on  the  wold,- 
In  the  day  of  a  manhood  more  meet, 

When  womanhood  wandered  unsold, 

When  not  everything  smacked  of  the  mold 
Of  the  mine,  or  the  bitterer  street ! 

Ah,  June,  thou  art  blowing  in  vain  ! 

You  shall  find  them  no  more  in  the  mead: 
The  delight  of  the  mellower  strain, 

The  loves  of  the  lovers  ind'eed  ! 

(Only  madmen  run  wild  o’er  the  plain.) 

We  buried  deep  under  the  rain 

The  shapes  of  the  faithful  at  need  ! 

Ah,  sad  are  the  rhymes  of  to-day, 

Though  June  is  a  June  as  of  old, 

And  we  know  that  the  best  is  the  clay 
That  lies  over  iron  and  gold  ! 
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Ah, — would  I  could  say,— Let  us  pray 
For  a  hope  on  the  desolate  way, 

As  the  flowers  spring  out  of  the  mold  !  ” 


SISERA  TAKES  HIS  DEATH. 


KISHON,  O  ancient  Kishon  !  Thy  cold  waves 
Kiss  the  calm  steel  of  warmen’s  battle  glaives, 
And  redden  round  the  clay  that  wraps  my  heroes’ 
graves  ! 

O  Kishon,  ancient  Kishon  !  I  could  weep 
A  river  through  thy  desert,  no  less  deep 
Than  that  thy  rocks  surround,  where  all  my 
soldiers  sleep  ! 

Salt  are  the  sources  of  the  mighty  sea; 

But  I  could  make  an  ocean  out  of  thee, 

If  men  would  give  me  leave  to  weep  enough  for 
me. 

Thou  art  no  more  a  chief,  O  Sisera  ! 

I  charge  you,  O  ye  waters  !  Oversway 
Your  red  hanks, — hide  me  from  the  gloomy  light 
of  day  ! 

Men  see,  O  Tabor  height,  thy  hallowed  crown. 
Thou  sawest  a  thousand  chariots  rolling  down 
The  stern-faced  warmen  strong  that  strode  from 
Jabin’s  town. 
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The  stars  in  their  set  courses  warred  on  me; 

Their  flames  burnt  through  my  chariots  woefully, 
And  charred  the  chiefest  gods  to  which  I  bend  the 
knee. 

The  kings  of  Canaan,  beaten  thralls  of  men, 

Takers  of  coin  and  dwellers  in  the  fen, 

Fought  me  by  yellow  waters  in  green  Megiddo’s 
glen. 

Wail  for  the  warmen  fallen  down  to  rest; 

They  took  no  gain  of  gold,  but  on  each  breast 
Thick  lies  the  heavy  slumber  that  heeds  Azrael’s 
behest. 

She  waits,  beside  the  lattice  long  and  late, 

To  see  the  soldier  in  the  golden  gate — 

How  long,  how  long,  O  Mother,  to  look  and  weep 
and  wait  ? 

Jael,  thy  face  shines  on  me  ;  but  its  glow 
Is  not  as  once  at  Israel’s  overthrow, 

When  kings  were  glad  to  be  my  warmen  long  ago. 

On  this  sad  earth  I  draw  no  beaten  breath, 

No  hero  more  in  distant  Harosheth, — 

By  calm  Megiddo’s  waters  I  take  a  soldier’s  death. 

JAEL  SPEAKS. 

Fall  not  on  thy  sword,  O  soldier  strong  ! 

Wide  are  the  Kenite  tents  to  kings  like  thee; 
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The  vanquished  fails  not  from  the  victor’s  song, 
And  love  is  good  to  live  for  when  summer 
clothes  the  lea. 

Turn  in,  turn  in  !  and  rest  thee  from  the  fray ; 

In  Heber’s  tent  the  purple  hanging  falls  ! 

With  deeds  of  men  on  many  a  battle  day, 

And  moving  shapes  of  women  are  trembling 
on  the  walls  ! 

Soft  are  the  couch  leaves  for  a  soldier’s  head, 

And  these  round  arms  thou  knowest  are  not  for 
naught ; 

Long  hast  thou  lingered  from  the  crimson  bed, 

And  lost  the  woven  slumber  and  left  fair  love 
unsought ! 

Thy  days  were  spent  in  distant  Harosheth, 
Forgetful  of  my  love  a  bitter  while; 

And  the  soft  women  drank  thy  longed-for  breath, 
While  Jael’s  heart,  at  Kishon,  grew  hungry  for 
thy  smile 

That  shone  on  other  eyes  that  loved  you  not 

And  lighted  for  another  shape  than  mine,— 

And  those  lithe  lips,  once  passionate  and  hot, 

On  this  large  throat  whereon  their  stain  ha 
left  no  sign. 

Turn  in  and  rest  thee  here,  O  Sisera  ! 

As  when  of  old  thy  rest  was  good  for  me  ! 

Who  knows  how  love  returns  another  day, 

As  on  that  other  tide  when  Israel  fled  from  thee  ? 
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SISERA  SPEAKS. 

Hearken  to  me,  0  Jael,  for  a  space  ! 

Megiddo’s  waves  flow  red  through  the  green 
plains, — 

Let  me  not  look  for  any  resting  place 

Until  the  ache  of  earth  has  faded  from  my  veins  ! 

JAEE  SPEAKS. 

She  looks  for  thee  along  the  golden  way, — 

Her  eyes  are  dim  with  hope  and  many  tears; 

“  Yea,”  say  the  waiting  women,  “  Fear  not,  yea, — 
The  weight  of  spoils  makes  slow  his  crimson 
charioteers.” 

‘  ‘  A  priceless  robe  is  on  his  princely  neck, 

And  hand-wrought  wonders  mark  its  shining 
folds  — 

A  robe  of  price  each  chosen  chief  shall  deck 

A  damsel  beautiful  each  warman’s  bosom 
holds.” 

SISERA  SPEAKS. 

Yea,  I  will  rest  me,  Jael,  in  thy  tent; 

I  see  the  latest  summer  of  a  land 
Of  milk  and  honey,  where  the  days  are  spent 

In  love  and  laughter,  in  the  fields  by  south 
winds  fanned. 

Where  shepherdesses  haunt  the  dewy  meads, 

And  tend  their  lambs  by  rocky  Tabor’s  steeps. 
They  will  not  dream,  hereafter,  of  my  deeds — 

Their  laugh  should  echo  wild  where  one  weak 
soldier  sleeps. 
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Bear  with  me,  Jael !  I  have  need  for  rest; 

My  arm  was  strong  in  this  one  day  of  strife  ! 
The  stars  foredoomed  me,  Sisera,  unblest; 

I  own  no  god  to  pray  to, —I  know  no  more  of 


life. 


JAEL  SPEAKS. 


He  sleeps  !  The  fair  false  face  is  set  in  sleep, 

He  wakes  no  more  by  calm  Megiddo’s  shore; 
His  shining  loves  in  Harosheth  shall  weep 

In  vain  for  Sisera,  who  slumbers  evermore. 


APOLOGIA. 


HE  man  behold— 


1  An  outcast  from  the  fold 
Beloved,  I  deem,  by  highest  muse  of  old  ! 

A  prodigal, 

Wended  from  native  wall, 

Upon  whose  head  the  faithful  curse  shall  fall. 

Ordained  a  priest 

Forever,  but  decreased 

Below  a  Eevite,  fitted  for  no  feast. 

How  shall  I  stand 
Amid  the  chosen  band, 

When  Pisgah’s  heights  still  hide  the  promised 


land? 
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Rather  for  me 

The  swine-herd  company, 

And  such  like  fare  as  battens  herds  on  lea. 

A  Herakles, 

At  fierce  Omphale’s  knees, 

Heeded  no  utterance  of  the  Grecian  Seas, 

That  shall  not  cease 

Through  all  the  day’s  decrease 

Till  man  and  woman  in  the  earth  find  peace. 

Yea,  on  the  shore 
Storied  forevermore, 

Achilles  saw  the  Greeks  decline  before 

Hector,  the  Grand - ; 

Nor  raised  a  warrior  hand, 

But  sat  at  peace  upon  a  battle  strand; 

And  on  him  fell 
A  death  that  all  men  tell, 

So  shall  none  sleep,  who  slumbers  overwell. 

Even  as  one 

With  all  his  toil  undone, 

I  see  these  mists  of  March  assail  the  sun; 

And  from  my  day 

Across  such  barren  way 

The  Goddess’  hand  withholds  the  bitter  bay; 
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Behold  she  came 

With  grand  eyes  all  aflame, 

To  carry  me  into  the  House  of  Fame! 

And  I  should  be 

Her  chosen  one;  and  she 

In  that  high  house  should  hold  all  good  for  me! 

And  I  did  choose, 

For  love  of  that  high  muse, 

To  turn  from  such  like  hope  as  mortals  use; 

But  thou  hast  known 
How  lost  her  love  has  grown, 

How  overmuch  I  have  been  left  alone. 

At  twenty-nine, 

The  blue  pales  in  mine  eyne 

And  on  the  Western  slope  the  day’s  decline 

Recalls  a  day 

When  that  kind  Verzenay 

Gave  me  the  skill  those  other  words  to  say. 

Yet  once  a  king, 

A  king  alway  !  This  thing 

Bids  me  to  think  I  even  yet  shall  sing; 

Or  failing  this, 

In  her  high  house  of  bliss, 

The  muse  must  give  him  place  who  felt  her  kiss. 
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But  chase  of  gold 

And  lust  of  power  grown  bold, 

Drive  the  kind  muse  from  forth  her  favored  hold. 

Nor  now  the  rills 

Flow  down  the  hollow  hills 

Through  shady  glen  that  shepherd  music  fills; 

Nor  in  the  shade 

The  Grecian  long-limbed  maid, 

Fair  Amaryllis,  weaves  her  golden  braid; 

And  great  god  Pan 
Is  seen  no  more  of  man, 

But  loves  some  race  we  mortals  may  not  scan. 

Olympian  Jove, 

In  some  remote  green  grove, 

Finds  more  than  mortal  maiden  for  his  love. 

The  Cyprian 

Declines  no  more  on  man, 

But  gains  such  good  as  no  weak  earth-born  can; 

And  those  grand  men, 

The  great  gods  favored  then, 

Tread  not,  as  once,  this  wondering  earth  again  ! 

But  carry  me 

To  that  far  Grecian  Sea, 

And  let  fair  Venus  cast  her  girdle  free; 
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And  Pan,  the  Great 
Silent,  amid  his  state, 

Shall  think  the  reeds  as  musical  of  late, 

As  on  that  day 

When  marvelous  Helen  gay, 

Loved  with  the  love  that  knows  not  of  decay. 


THE  BOBOLINK. 

THE  snow  came  down  in  the  woods  of  Maine, 
And  white  and  bare  were  the  forests  bleak; 
The  north  wind  howled  o’er  a  barren  plain, 

And  said,  “  How  far  for  a  home  to  seek  !” 

The  bobolink  hid  in  its  chilly  nest, 

And  looked,  and  heard,  and  feared,  and  said, 

“  I  will  sail  to  the  south  on  the  south  wind’s  breast 
When  the  season  of  winter  is  over  and  dead, 

‘  ‘  And  sing— I  will  sing  a  fuller  song, 

And  they  that  hear  me  will  say,  How  well, 
How  well  he  sings  who  hid  so  long 

In  the  bitter  fields  where  the  north  winds 
dwell  !” 

The  sun  looked  down  and  kissed  the  snow, 

And  it  floated  away  through  shaw  and  dell, 
And  the  bobolink  rose  in  the  golden  glow, 

And  flew  away  over  field  and  fell. 
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He  heard  the  sound  of  the  falling  blade 

As  it  cut  through  the  side  of  the  moaning  pine, 

But  nothing  now  his  course  delayed, 

As  he  flew  to  the  south  through  dark  and  shine. 

He  sang,  as  he  went,  a  fuller  song 
Over  the  cities  of  plain  and  hill ; 

Nothing  he  thought  of  sin  or  wrong 

As  he  flew  through  the  twilight  calm  and  still. 

The  sad-eyed  mother  looked  and  heard, 

And  said,  ‘  ‘  Bear  a  song  to  my  son  afar, 

And  sing  it  sweet,  O  wandering  bird, 

As  he  looks  and  prays  to  the  Northern  Star.” 

The  eye  of  want  looked  up  and  wept 

In  the  midst  of  the  moans  of  sin  and  woe, 

But  never  for  this  the  tired  wings  slept, 

Flying  southward  from  cold  and  snow. 

And  he  said,  “  I  will  sing,  yea,  I  shall  sing, 

Where  the  roses  bloom  the  seasons  through, 

In  the  twilight  land  of  endless  spring, 

Toved  by  the  bee  and  wed  by  the  dew.” 

Then  the  nights  drew  on,  and  he  said,  “How  long!  ” 
And  morning  he  saw  with  weary  eyes. 

“Oh,  where?  oh,  where?”  rose  the  fainter  song, 
Pleading  and  wail-ing,  to  peaceful  skies. 

But  the  days  drew  on,  and  he  said,  “  How  far, 
How  far !”  he  said,  “and  my  worn  wings  tire. 

In  the  northern  sky  shines  the  Northern  Star, 

Yet  far  away  is  my  heart’s  desire.” 
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The  Hudson,  gleamed  in  the  setting  sun, 

And  he  thought,  “  It  is  surely  near  at  last. ’ ’ 

The  Delaware  in  its  reeds  did  run, 

And  he  sang,  “  The  day  of  toil  is  past.” 

So  southward  ever  his  weary  way 

He  bent  through  wanton  and  wayless  skies, 

And  fainter  across  the  ebbing  day 

The  voice  of  a  hopeless  singer  dies. 

Southward  he  sailed,  and  his  song  was  dead, 

And  he  sank  in  the  rice-fields  faint  and  worn, 

And  he  said,  ‘  ‘  How  far  from  my  home  I  fled 
To  die  in  the  southern  lands  forlorn  !  ’  ’ 

And  the  morning  rose,  and  the  sun  looked  on, 

And  the  breeze  blew  cool  on  the  sunny  plain, 

And  the  gray  sky  shone  through  a  glimmering  dawn 
On  the  death  of  a  singer  who  sought  in  vain. 

And  the  sun  came  down  in  the  woods  of  Maine, 
And  white  and  wild  were  the  forests  bleak, 

And  the  north  wind  howled  o’er  a  barren  plain, 
And  said,  “It  is  far  for  a  home  to  seek.” 


GODDESS  AND  GOD. 


THOU  hast  come  to  me,  at  evening  lone, 
Hermaphroditus,  loved  of  men  ; 

O’er  the  cloud  of  night,  thy  light  is  thrown 
And  it  bums  deep  in  my  heart’s  cold  den. 
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Kiss  me  with  love,  0  goddess  and  God, 

Born  a  deity  out  of  the  sod  ! 

No  cold  eyes  turn  from  thy  calm  gaze 

And  the  naked  breast  of  thee,  harlot  and 
queen  ; 

Show  the  red-tipped  bulge  to  the  will  and  wile 
Till  the  callous  manhood  of  one  is  seen 
Kind  enough  to  thy  cold  calm  gaze, 

And  the  kindled  look  of  the  mine  god’s  blaze. 

Avaunt,  grim  queen  of  the  realms  of  song  ! 

Bear  them  away  the  rose  leaves  and  bay, 

The  yellow  dross  and  the  price  of  wrong, 

These  enthroned  in  the  halls  shall  stay, 

The  buyers  of  virgin,  priest,  and  seer, 

And  all  that  the  gods  themselves  held  dear  ! 

Hail  god  of  the  street  and  builded  town  ! 

Turn  to  a  goddess  for  us  to-night, — 

Crown  us  lover  with  golden  crown, 

And  touch  as  a  woman  this  cold  breast 
white ! 

I  will  call  thee  sexless  and  good  for  me 
And  the  poet  heart  shall  judge  of  thee. 

As  a  man  loves  woman  at  eventide, 

When  the  lilac  kisses  May’s  cool  air, 

And  the  murmur  of  love  when  the  girdle  untied, 
Shows  the  smoothness  of  womanhood  white 
and  fair, 
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And  the  summer  is  young  in  wild  delight, 

Even  so  shall  we  kiss  that  love’s  long  night 

The  eyes  and  the  head  of  the  cavern  queen; 

Eet  them  rail  at  thee,  sexless  but  well  beloved 
In  the  halls  of  song  where  thou  hast  not  been ; 

On  marble  couches,  too  far  removed 
From  them  of  old,  thou  shalt  recline 
Sexless  or  sexed,  O  lover  of  mine  ! 

Yea,  thou  shalt  buy  me  singer  of  song, 

The  virgin  touch  of  a  clay-cold  maid, 

The  venal  shout  of  a  blatant  throng 

And  the  halls  retired  for  a  dreamer  strayed, 
The  word  of  the  priest  and  the  publican, 

And  the  cringing  knee  of  God  and  man. 

And  thou  shalt  be  god  of  the  upper  land, — 

And  goddess  crowned  in  Hades’  deeps  ; 

And  thou  shalt  give  with  a  lavish  hand, 

And  fondle  us  soft  in  Tartarean  steeps, — 

And  the  gods  shall  wonder  that  love  like  thine 
Can  come  to  the  dweller  in  gruesome  mine. 

Hike  Messalina  thou  shalt  go  down, 

When  all  the  deeds  of  our  love  are  done ; 

And  call  the  strangers  in  dives  of  the  town, 

And  speak  to  them  of  a  love  begun; 

And  thy  secret  chambers  shall  be  as  free 
To  the  new-found  love  as  they  were  to  me. 

So  this  is  the  price  the  traitor  pays, 

Who  leaves  the  faith  and  the  trust  of  old, 
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And  turns  at  the  parting  of  the  ways 

From  the  halls  of  song  to  the  gates  of  gold, 
To  the  demon  risen  from  mine  and  wold 
The  life  and  the  love  are  forever  sold. 


ON  TWELFTH-NIGHT  TIDE. 


TO  “  YE  MERRIE  MENNE.” 


WHEN  the  twelfth-night  tide  fell  dark  and 
lone, 

And  the  clouds  of  night  on  the  day  were  thrown, 
The  glimmering  sunset  shades  grew  long; 

And  I  said  to  the  giver  of  goodly  song, 

“  Bid  arise  from  their  mounds  ‘  Ye  merrie  menne,’ 
‘  Ye  merrie  menne’  from  their  lonesome  den, 

Till  they  live  with  us,  merrie  menne,  once  again 
In  the  world-worn  eyes  of  our  weaker  throng. 

‘  ‘  Who  live  in  the  tide  of  a  later  day, 

And  try  to  be  gladsome  as  we  may, 

In  the  icy  air  of  a  chilly  clime 

As  we  count  the  flowing  sands  of  time.” 

The  Scythe-king  strides  with  a  firmer  tread, 

And  nothing  he  recks  what  lives  are  sped, 

Over  the  mounds  of  the  kingly  dead, 

For  no  voice  rises  of  lordly  rhyme, 

To  buy  respite  from  the  falling  blade, 

No  long  voice  out  of  Idalian  glade, 
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Nor  up  from  where  summer  blossoms  free 
Beside  the  green  Sicilian  sea, 

But  all  is  silent  evermore; 

And  over  Be  the’ s  dreamless  shore, 

No  sound  awakes  of  Charon’s  oar 
That  moves  us  to  eternity. 

Arise  !  O  dukes  of  the  days  of  old  ! 

Long  time  ye  went  from  the  weary  wold, 
Whether  on  Venusberg  ye  stray, 

Or  in  green  Olympus’  endless  day; 

Or  in  sweet  Islands  of  the  dawn 
Called  by  the  dreamers,  Avalon, — - 
Or  on  the  fair  Hesperian  lawn 
Reckless  of  us  you  live  alway; 

Or  in  recesses  of  the  sea, 

You  tumble  heedless  peacefully 
Where  Nereus  rules  the  rolling  wave, 

And  all  who  dwell  in  Ocean’s  cave, 

Or  wone  beyond  the  sunken  star 
On  dales  where  the  Lotus  eaters  are 
With  nothing  left  to  give  or  crave. 

Then  did  arise  Duke  Esau,  of  the  wood, 

The  wender  in  the  dewy  solitude, 

Lord  of  the  tangled  lives  of  wildwood  beasts, 
The  earliest  maker  of  the  ancient  feasts; 

His  hairy  fell  around  his  shoulders  hung; 
The  huge  club  in  his  knotted  fingers  swung; 
A  giant  was  he  on  the  earth,  among 
The  little  men  that  after  forged  the  priests. 
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Then  did  the  grand  Duke  Samson  slowly  rise, 
Dalila’s  sorrow  clouding  his  dim  eyes; 

The  doom  of  Dagon  yet  ennobles  him, — 
Unwearied  went  he  striding  stark  and  grim. 

No  gate-hinge  scarred  his  monstrous  shoulders 
broad, 

Nor  pain  of  pillars  shaken  to  the  sod. 

Dalila’s  thick  hair,  falling  as  he  trod, 

Swept  in  long  waves  around  him  side  and  limb. 

Then  from  the  storied  land,  a  leader  came 
Out  of  the  light  of  immemorial  fame, 

The  way-worn  wender  in  Hesperides, — 

Over  him  falls  the  glamour  of  the  seas 
Where  the  great  singers  sang,  whose  voices  fall 
Forever  on  our  ears  and  no  dun  pall 
Across  the  laurel  of  their  brows  shall  fall— 

And  the  great  name  of  him  is  Herakles. 

The  Nemean  fell  is  on  his  neck  and  arm, 

Unsinged  by  the  fierce  Centaur’s  awful  charm; 

For  on  the  head  land,  where  his  altars  are, 

He  left,  to  be  a  god,  both  toil  and  scar; 

The  weariest  of  the  laborers  on  lea, — 

The  starkest  toiler  over  soil  and  sea,— 

A  weary  merry  man  ;  his  place  shall  be 
As  fixed  in  heaven  as  is  the  northern  star. 

Then  Sigmund  saw  I,  ’neath  the  Branstock  old, 
And  on  his  arms  the  massy  rings  of  gold; 

And  Odin  striding  to  the  kingly  board, 

High  in  his  hand  is  held  the  fateful  sword 
That  gripped  the  tree  till  Sigmund  drew  it  forth ; 
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He,  only,  lonely  of  the  younger  earth, 

Could  lift  away  the  Odin  gift  of  worth 
That  after  gained  Andvari’s  glittering  hoard. 

The  kindly  Galilean,  who  had  dwelt 
In  Egypt,  was  the  next  to  whom  I  knelt. 

I  saw  Maid  Magdalene  by  me  at  his  knee 
And  tasted  of  the  wine  of  Galilee ; 

Into  the  vineyard  did  he  beckon  me 
And  promised  still  the  more  than  goodly  fee ; 
The  saddest  of  all  ‘  merrie  menne  ’  was  he, 
And  hard  the  lot  of  him  of  Galilee. 

Then  rose  the  kindest  of  all  mortals  since 
Arthur  of  the  Round  Table,  blameless  prince; 
He  fought  twelve  battles  for  the  good  of  men, 
Till  Modred  met  him  in  the  slimy  fen, 

And  there,  in  the  low  valley  of  the  west, 

A  tall  queen  came  to  lift  him  to  her  breast, 
Away  to  Avalon  a  land  of  rest, 

From  whence  in  need  he  comes  to  us  again. 

What  boots  to  tell  the  names  of  all  the  rest, 
The  bravest,  truest,  kindest  and  the  best  ? 
Antony  of  the  iron  heart  or  Bedivere, 
Theokritus,  Anakreon,  love’s  seer, 

And  all  the  singers,  prophets,  chiefs  of  old, 
They  sleep  the  sleep  beneath  the  mossy  mold; 
Whether  on  some  far  Isle  new  feasts  they  hold 
Or  under  the  cold  clay  they  slumber  drear. 

Ah,  singers  of  the  days  gone  by, 

Wherever  in  the  fields  you  lie, 
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Behold  what  1  tnerrie  menne  ’  are  we, — 
Whether  we  feast  ’neath  greenwood  tree, 
Or  in  the  gilded  halls  we  sing, 

At  feast  and  jest  and  wine-bibbing; 

We  make  of  life  a  merry  thing 
And  very  merry  men  are  we. 

But  chide  not  that  we  strive  to  jest; 

This  we  have  skill  to  do  the  best; 

No  other  skill  is  given  to  us, 

No  road  to  the  land  glorious, — 

We  know  who  feast  this  later  tide, 

So  in  this  day  of  naught  beside 
We  sit  and  sing  what  will  betide, 

Afar  from  Fame’s  remote  high  house. 

Sleep  by  the  Avon,  priest  of  song, 

For  time  is  short,  thy  fame  is  long; 

Thy  blind  eyes,  Homer,  close  and  hide — 
Not  thou,  indeed,  but  Time  has  died. 

And  there  beside  the  middle  sea, 

What  sleep,  what  sleep  shall  fall  on  thee, 
O  singer  of  the  herd  and  bee, 

In  green  Sicilian  pastures  wide  ! 

Tet  us  sing,  O  Merrie  Menne,  our  song; 
If  life  is  short,  yet  the  night  is  long; 
What  though  the  things  to  do  are  done, 
The  glad  vine  loves  the  kiss  of  the  sun, 
And  wine  drowns  all  of  ill  or  well, 

Its  spirit  climbs  like  a  wizard’s  spell, 

And  only  of  joy  its  whispers  tell; 

If  we  are  merry  our  meed  is  won. 
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AT  CHRISTMAS. 


Hearken  \ 

Gray  is  the  earth  of  mystic  memories  ; 

Wan,  weak,  and  like  the  pallid  face  of  fear, 
Cold  as  the  fingers  of  the  wavering  breeze 

That  weave  a  white  shroud  for  the  dying 
year. 


Behold,  I  kneel,  a  nameless  acolyte  ! 

Hear  me,  ye  dwellers  in  the  central  deeps  ! 
What  hand,  what  hand  shall  burst  the  cerements 
white, 

And  lift  the  cold  year  from  his  sleep  of  sleeps  ? 


Ah  me,  I  know  you  cannot  hear  my  snow-drowned 
speech 

Far  from  the  ken  of  Chooser  in  the  waste  ; 

No  lofty  tone  breeze-borne  to  you  shall  reach, 

Nor  of  your  altar  shall  my  pale  lips  taste. 


Not  like  the  voice  of  an  evangelist 

Made  pure  with  hallowed  drops,  as  pure  as 
blood, 

Across  the  wilderness  and  through  the  mist, 

Hiding  like  night  a  grievous  solitude, 


Crying  :  ‘  ‘  Make  clean  a  pathway  for  a  king 

To  come.”  He  cometh,  as  Isaiah  hath  fore¬ 
told, 

Most  guileless  of  Jehovah’s  fashioning 

Since  first  a  word  created  earth  of  old. 
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I  have  not  seen  a  dove  descend  on  one  ; 

Nor  have  I  heard  the  voice  mysterious, 

“  Behold,  thou  pleasest  me,  Beloved  Son  ! 

O  darling  of  a  woman  dolorous  !  ’  ’ 

Because  they  called  me  not  a  Nazarite, 

But  made  me  like  a  man  too  overmuch 
Till  sainthood  fell  to  Magdalene  the  white, 

And  holiness  was  in  the  power  to  touch. 

A  wan  evangelist  who  treads  too  late, 

The  rugged  pathway  of  no  “  king  to  come,” 
Where  in  the  wilderness  wild  echoes  wait, 

And  wanton  snows  have  buried  me  from  home  ; 

So  do  I  see  the  shrouded,  dying  year, 

And  watch  like  Magdalene  weeping  at  the 
tomb, 

Who  loved  all  men  ;  and  whom  the  sufferer 

First  blest  with  words  what  time  he  rose  from 
doom. 

Is  there  no  answer  to  my  prayer  for  peace  ? 

The  gray  clouds  hide  me  from  the  traveling 
star, 

And  the  white  snow  that  nevermore  shall  cease 
Hides  all  the  trodden  ways  of  men  afar. 

A  prophet,  unfulfilled  of  prophecy; 

A  weak  evangelist  who  knows  no  name; 

The  camel’s  hair  is  like  a  scourge  to  me, 

And  the  wild  honey  scorches  me  like  flame. 
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Ah,  ye  Dark  Dwellers  in  the  realms  of  doom, 
Surely  this  silence  is  more  fierce  than  fear  ! 
Despair  is  kinder  than  this  crown  of  gloom, 

The  death  is  better  than  the  dying,  here  ! 

Weave  ye  white  fingers  in  the  wavering  breeze  ! 

Spring  is  forgotten  by  the  dead  leaf  sere  ; 

The  earth  is  ruinous  with  mysteries  ; 

Weave  a  white  shroud  around  the  dying  year  ! 


COMBIEN  ? 


AN  IDYL  OF  CHESTNUT  STREET. 


IOWN  no  thatchen  hostelry, 

Stay,  gentle  stranger,  list  awhile, 

Nor  any  bench  ’neath  beechen  tree, 

And  sherris  warmed  in  shady  Isle 
I  may  not  pour  in  cup  for  thee  ! 

Yea,  verily  !  ’Tis  Quaker  town, 

Though  drab  is  not  its  “only  wear;  ” 
So  gentle  stranger  sit  thee  down ; 

This  chop-house  offers  frugal  fare, 
And  tipple  such  as  care  shall  drown ! 

Your  eyes  afar  are  wandering  ; 

You  also,  you,  have  seen  the  sun 
Rise  on  the  dripping  boughs  of  spring, 
And  beating  o’er  the  heather  brown 
The  pulses  of  the  blue-bird’s  wing  ; 
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How  long,  how  far,  my  memory  goes  : 

Three  hundred  years  from  Robin  Hood 
Our  Shakespeare  grand  in  England  rose  ; 

So  many  springs  have  wooed  the  wood 
Since  the  world-master  found  repose. 

They  could  not  batter  down  the  walls, 

Or  keep  the  iron  from  the  field. 

Good  hap  !  The  very  violet  falls 

Above  their  rest,  as  though  to  shield 
Their  free  hearts  from  the  later  thralls. 

Eist,  gentle  stranger  !  Fades  the  street, 
And  clink  of  coin  dins  not  my  ears  ? 

I  see  the  green  grass  growing  sweet 

By  rippling  waves  of  brook  and  mere, 
And  breeze-tost  branches  kiss  and  meet. 

Me,  fancy’s  breeze  afar  has  blown 

Amid  the  wild  free  hearts  of  old; 
Enfranchised  in  the  wild  wood  lone, 

I  may  unmulct,  the  spring  behold, 

And  feel  her  wild  arms  round  me  thrown  ; 

For  this  is  fancy’s  privilege, 

To  lift  the  prison  bars  of  soul; 

And  on  this  spirit  heritage, 

No  toll-taker  may  gather  toll, 

Nor  on  the  blue-bird  in  the  hedge. 

My  Robin  Hood,  the  brave  and  free, 

The  poison  found  thee  in  the  end: 
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And  thou  art  ’neath  the  greenwood  tree, 
With  Friar  Tuck  and  many  a  friend, — 
So  Bank  or  Bond  claims  nought  from  thee. 

But  we  who  tramp  the  paven  way 

Far  from  the  pulsing  of  the  grass, 

And  pull  our  purses  forth,  to  pay 

The  tolls  at  stops  where’er  we  pass, 
What  dream  of  spring  shall  make  us  gay  ? 

Shall  make  us  gay  and  nothing  sad, 

But  merry  as  the  Robin’s  song 
And  like  thine  own  maid  Marian  glad  ; 

Enough  to  sing  the  whole  day  long, 
With  nothing'  but  the  shadows  clad  ? 

A  hundred  years  are  naught  to  me  : 

Child  of  a  re-created  past, 

Six  times  a  spring-bom  century 

Are  as  a  moment  in  the  vast,- — 

They  fade  like  leaves  on  stricken  tree. 

’Tis  spring  again  in  fair  England, 

And  hidden  men  in  Rincoln  green, 

The  breeze  of  Arcady  has  fanned 

To  blaze  amid  the  greenwood  screen, 
Where  Marian  sways  her  amorous  wand. 

I  own  a  thatchen  hostelry, 

Ret  come  what  comes  of  cloud  or  sun  ; 
On  oaken  bench  ’neath  beechen  tree, 

Rich  Sherris  from  the  south-land  won, 
I  pour  in  earthen  cup  for  thee. 
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CHRISTMAS  DAY. 


WHEN  the  clouds  hung  dark  in  December  skies, 
And  the  hearth-log  crackles  as  daylight 
dies, — 

The  glimmering  moon  shone  faint  and  low 
Over  slumbering  roof  and  glittering  snow. 

I  sat  by  the  hearth  in  a  lonely  room, 

And  saw  the  shadows  that  dwell  in  gloom  ; 

Till  the  boy  in  the  chop-house  came  and  brought 
The  builder  up  of  the  truer  thought, 

A  bottle  of  wine  that  the  Rhine  land  sky 
Had  made  with  its  life-blood,  Extra  dry  ; 

And  I  thanked  the  monk  as  the  sparkles  grew, 
Who  had  first  invented  this  tipple,  in  lieu 
Of  the  stronger  juice  called  mountain  dew  ; 

For  the  shadows  took  shape,  and  drawing  nigh 
They  pledged  me  with  joy  in  Extra  dry. 

And  one  came  forth  with  outspread  hand, 

The  quaintest  of  all  that  ghostly  band, 

And  sat  by  my  side  in  the  lonely  room ; 

Dark  was  the  face  in  the  deepening  gloom  ; 

“  Drink  !”  said  the  eerie  voice  of  him, 

“The  tide  of  time  through  world  way’s  dim, 
Carries  the  bark  of  life  away, 

And  brings  to  men-folk  Christmas  day  !  ” 

I  knew  that  I  spoke  to  the  semblance  old, 

The  spectre  that  rose  in  the  bestial  fold, 

When  the  king  of  men  did  come  from  far, 

And  the  Magians  followed  the  guiding  star. 

So  Christmas  day,  thy  beard  is  long, 
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As  becomes  the  father  of  such  a  throng 
Of  Christian  Days.  Come  troll  a  song, 

A  jolly  catch,  such  as  Vikings  sang 

When  the  yule  log  blazed  as  the  gold  rings  rang 

In  the  long  hall  o’er  the  armor’s  clang  ; 

And  mead  was  the  tipple,  not  Extra  dry, 

And  the  skald’s  sweet  tale  of  days  gone  by 
Told  the  younger  folk  how  to  live  and  die  ! 

“  Ah  me  !  ”  said  the  shape,  “no  blatant  rhyme 
Can  rise  from  the  tongue  of  a  son  of  Time,- — 
For  never  to-morrow’s  glimmering  ray 
Will  light  the  path  of  the  present  day  ; 

But  I  came  from  the  pallid  place  of  care, 

And  barren  buildings  of  want’s  despair  ; 

From  the  haunts  of  hunger  and  poverty, 

Where  the  wolf  of  anguish  gnaws  the  knee 
Of  the  kneeling  throng  of  hopeless  men 
That  ask  for  a  message  of  good  again. 

And  the  glowing  hearth-fire  beckoned  me, 

And  a  while  I  stayed  to  talk  with  thee, 

For  forth  must  I  soon  on  my  way  to  wend, 

Till  my  toil  is  done  at  my  journeys  end  ; 

And  glad  or  sad  we  may  easily  say, 

Ended  is  all  that  was  Christmas  day.” 

The  shadow  faded  ;  and  sparkling  high 
In  the  still  glass  bubbled  the  vine  juice  dry. 

The  happiest  day  of  all  the  year, 

I  thought  is  sad  indeed  and  drear  ; 

And  the  deepening  shadows  made  the  gloom, 
Heavy  and  sad  in  the  lonely  room; 
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And  I  thought  of  Omar  with  voice  divine, 
The  mystic  bard,  on  a  Persian  lawn 
Calling  aloud  for  the  food  of  wine 
At  the  inn’s  closed  door  in  the  early  dawn. 


[Written  and  read  at  the  dinner  of  the  Five  o'clock  Club,  Saturday, 
January  io,  1891.] 

DICK  HOLLIDAY’S  SOLILOQUY  AT  THE  SIGN 
OF  “THE  HOG.” 


“  How  is  it,  Maecenas,  that  no  one,  no  matter  what  his  lot  in  life  may  be, 
is  content  therewith  ?  ” 


WEED,  landlord,  at  receipt  of  coins 

Eet  brim  the  tankard  till  it  swim  ! 
Another  day  the  century  joins 

While  we  contrive  our  evening  hymn. 
With  bustling  body,  round  and  stout, 

You  hustle  tipple  up  and  down — 

Your  only  enemy  the  gout, 

Your  only  care  the  tithes  of  town. 

What  reckest  thou  of  kingdoms’  change, 

The  artist’s  hope,  the  poet’s  prayer  ! 

The  Devil’s  feet  may  freely  range  ; 

The  gods  themselves  may  fret  with  care  ; 
Yet  something  more  than  stirs  the  herds 
May  wanton  in  thy  beefy  brain, 

And  the  worn  rhymester’s  scattered  words 
Control  the  essence  of  the  grain. 
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I  bid  thee  take  the  tankard  up 

And  bathe  in  it  thy  ruddy  mouth; 

And  to  the  dregs  the  juices  sup 

They  bring  us  from  the  sunny  South. 

Thy  twinkling  eyes  grow  bright  and  large; 

The  smile  of  peace  is  on  thy  face; 
Thou  reckest  not  the  shilling’s  charge; 

Nor  if  the  barmaid  tends  her  place  ! 

So,  mellow  with  the  mellow  juice, 

L,et  ramble  on  the  ‘  ‘  rhyming  loon,  ’  ’ 
Who  turns  from  more  ignoble  use 
To  rest,  this  summer  afternoon, 

Far  from  the  restless  rush  and  throng, 

The  rumble  of  the  market-place, 

And  lists  to  lend  a  voice  to  song, 

And  learn  to  win  a  touch  of  grace 
That  comes  from  humor  good  and  fair— 
Forgetful  of  the  pain  and  crime, 

The  sinful  reek  of  city  air 

And  alleys  of  the  dive  and  slime. 

So  drink,  Sileuus,  drink  and  think — 

If  thought  is  born  of  beef  and  grain; 
Or,  failing  that,  I  bid  thee  drink 

And  soak  with  sense  a  sodden  brain! 

A  thousand  ages  rose  and  fell  ; 

The  generations  came  and  went; 

And  one  man’s  knowledge  ruled  them  well, 
Whom  wisdom  filled  with  discontent. 
And  knowledge  rose  and  wisdom  fell ; — 
And  Horace  yet  in  modern  day 
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To  modern  ear,  that  listens  well, 

The  selfsame  words  shall  sadly  say: 

What  use  is  all  the  struggle  done — 

The  gathered  efforts  of  the  years— 

The  daily  task  anew  begun — 

The  revolutions  of  the  spheres  ? 

“  Let  build  !  ”  cry  Twenty  years — “let  build 
The  lofty  rhyme,  heroic  deed  !  ” 

Threescore  moans  feebly  :  “Unfulfilled  ! 

The  barren  toil  is  all  the  meed.” 

Not  hopeless  is  the  hope,  perchance, 

That  fires  to  deeds  the  sluggish  vein, 

And  makes  the  weary  foot  advance 
Along  the  arid,  earthly  plain. 

Nor  should  we  count  as  wholly  lost 

The  youthful  hope,  the  impulse  high, 
Though  Wisdom  bids  us  count  the  cost 
Of  what  such  effort  sold  would  buy. 

What  if  the  earth  goes  tottering  on 
With  all  its  Atlas-load  of  sin  ! 

The  Hercules  is  long  since  gone 

On  whose  strong  back  the  weight  has  been. 
It  might  not  serve  were  all  too  good, 

For  every  impulse  then  were  vain; 

And  so  it  turns,  as  all  things  should, 

That  in  the  end  the  gods  have  gain. 

Then  drink,  O  landlord  !  drink  nor  think, 

The  afternoon  is  ending  fast, 

And  we  shall  with  the  season  sink 
Into  the  silences  at  last  ! 
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Thy  tankard,  empty  as  thine  head, 

Echoes  my  laugh  as  thou  my  rhyme; 

But  let  it  be  replenished, 

And  drown  the  rising  thoughts  of  Time  ! 


CHILDE  ROLAND  BIDES  THE  WEIRD. 

THE  hills,  the  tall  hills,  tower  o’er  Britain’s 
fells; 

From  forth  their  caverns  comes  a  cry  of  doom ; 
Across  the  barren  glebe,  the  Weird  foretells 

My  feet  must  fare  through  Eethe,  and  in  gloom 
Until  the  mightiest  mind  shall  name  my  name, 
And  tell  mankind,  I  to  the  Dark  Tower  came. 

I  bide  the  Weird,  a  weary  wanderer, 

A,  word  of  warning  lives  on  lake  and  lea; 

For  in  the  newness  of  my  life  did  stir 

The  rustling  women,  wailing  over  me: 
u  Woe,  woe  are  we,  among  the  quick  or  dead  ! 

We  breed  his  bones  to  make  a  giant  bread.  ’  ’ 

And  evermore,  among  the  twisted  mists, 

In  wet,  waste  places,  ’neath  the  wandering 
moon, 

The  grief  has  grown  to  lead  me  in  such  lists 
As  shape  a  man  to  bide  the  branded  rune, 
That  scores  the  sides  of  all  his  tide  of  life, 

And  fits  his  frame  to  strive  the  latest  strife. 

It  peers  somewhere  between  the  pointed  hills 
Builded  of  old  by  Merlin  in  the  waste; 
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The  giant  there  his  fateful  ward  fulfills, 

Until  the  chosen  of  the  world  shall  haste, 

Through  wood  and  wold,  o’er  fell  and  field  and  fen, 

To  bide  the  battle  for  the  sons  of  men. 

The  Dark  Tower,  hidden  from  the  light  of  day,™ 
No  sign  of  life  has  grown  amid  its  dust; 

No  sound  is  heard  across  the  rocky  way, 

Save  a  fierce  whisper  of  the  giant’s  lust 

To  hear  the  clang  of  harness,  as  I  tread, 

And  say,  “  His  bones — his  bones  shall  make  me 
bread!  ” 

The  summer  blooms,  the  late  flower  blossoms  fair; 
The  garnered  harvest  haps  September  meads; 

The  juicy  vine  is  heavy  in  the  air, 

When  down  the  fields  the  dance  the  maiden 
leads, 

With  wild  hands  waving  me  to  leave  the  path: 

I  only  say,  ‘  ‘  I  reap  an  aftermath  !  ’  ’ 

The  maidens  trod  the  wine-press  in  the  days 

When  sere  leaves  hung  in  autumn  on  the  trees ; 

The  kind  sun  set  a  beauty  in  their  gaze, 

And  lit  their  shape,  unhidden  by  the  breeze. 

The  white  feet,  must-stained  sunken  in  the  vine, 

Well-nigh  allured  this  fated  soul  of  mine. 

And  one  tall  woman,  whom  I  loved  of  old, 

Before  the  doom  grew  dimmer  on  my  way, 

With  delicate,  sweet  limbs,  more  dear  than  gold, 
And  such  deep  eyes,  their  light  on  me  shall  play 
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Until  the  sevenfold  gloom  my  frame  has  dipt, 

And  I  shall  crumble  in  the  Dark  Tower’s  crypt. 

She  could  not  come  with  me  to  meet  the  doom; 

Her  arms  must  fold  another  form  than  this . 

I  bade  her  turn,  and  shun  the  fateful  gloom; 

I  think  she  would  have  given  her  life  to  kiss 
Me,  as  before  the  giant  I  should  stand, 

For  that  last  battle,  in  the  ruined  land. 

I  left  Pauline,  deep-chested,  with  long  hair 

That  swept  her  hips,  and  hid  the  matchless 
thigh, 

But  showed,  snow-white,  the  bulging  bosom  fair, 
And  splendor,  fitted  not  for  such  as  I, 

Whose  Weird  doth  send  him  on  a  futile  quest, 
Made  mad  with  memory  of  that  marvellous  breast. 

And  those  long  limbs,  that  now  have  taken  rest, 
Because  they  loved  these  faint,  false  lips  of 
mine — 

Who  knows,  who  knows  !  Belike  her  hap  is  best! 

I  weep  for  her.  Of  me  she  gives  no  sign. 

Thy  bosom  rests  !  Thy  pulse  is  still,  Pauline  ! 
The  West  land  folds  thee  ’neath  its  fields  of  green. 

And  one,  with  face  as  fierce  as  lion’s  look, 

And  eyes  like  Judith’s,  that  were  glad  to  shine 
When  in  the  beard  and  blade  her  hands  did  crook, 
To  shear  the  throat  her  lips  did  lap  like  wine; 
Yea,  she  would  drink  the  drops  of  life  as  milk, 
And  weave  the  veins,  as  in  a  woof  of  silk. 
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I  left  tlie  love,  and  lure,  and  festal  hall; 

I  listened  to  the  battle  on  the  plains; 

I  said,  perchance  this  wan,  worn  frame  might  fall 
And  be  no  more  the  thrall  of  beating  veins 
And  restless  mind,  that  cannot  choose  but  toil, — 
This  frame,  ordained  of  old  a  giant’s  spoil. 

Ah,  me!  How  bravely  in  the  fight  they  stood, 
Those  belted  heroes — left  and  right  of  me  ! 
Not  earth,  I  said,  can  drink  such  noble  blood  ! 

A  river  in  the  West  flows  peacefully 
Beside  their  slumber.  Never,  in  thy  quest, 

O  Death,  on  such  proud  soldiers  fell  thy  rest ! 

I  bide  the  Weird  !  My  frame  is  grown  as  steel, 

I  would  not  now  renege  the  strife  for  men; 
Yet  such  a  feeling  as  a  god  may  feel 

About  his  deeds  on  earth,  comes  now  and  then. 
No  more  !  Eet  be  !  Each  day  is  naught  but  day, — 
And  the  fierce  sun  shall  sometime  light  my  way. 

Across  the  Dark  Tower’s  portal,  in  the  gloom 

This  blade  shall  flash,  made  sharp  with  sharded 
helms ; 

And  that  fell  giant,  too,  shall  find  his  doom, 

And  wend  with  me  into  the  rugged  realms 
That  hide  the  trembler  and  the  unafeared, 

And  men  that  marvel  how  I  bide  the  Weird. 
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TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 


SOMETIME  when  the  sun  is  fair  and  warm 
And  blue  and  bright  on  a  summer’s  day, 
That  is,  if  I  fall  not  in  any  harm, 

I  shall  write  some  things  I  have  wished  to 
say; 

That  is,  if  my  hand  may  hold  the  pen, 

I  will  say  some  things  for  the  ears  of  men. 

But  I  fear  sometimes  that  a  little  pain 

Will  come  in  this  weary  heart  of  mine; 

Or  peace  like  night  on  my  tangled  brain; 

Or  the  lungs  cease  drinking  the  air  like 
wine, 

And  blood  flow  over  these  pallid  lips 

And  cloud  the  life  in  a  red  eclipse. 

% 

For  a  score  and  ten  are  treble  a  score, 

The  price  we  pay  is  dear  for  the  years; 

The  wisdom  that  falls  to  thirty  or  more 

Is  purchased  by  travail  and  change  and  tears; 
We  look  and  learn  with  larger  scope, 

But  the  price  we  pay  for  this  is — hope. 

And  so  would  I  fain  myself  deceive, 

As  well  as  I  may  in  my  lonely  room, 

When  the  shadows  are  falling  over  the  eve, 

And  night  is  coming  with  cloud  and  gloom, 

In  hope  that  much  is  mine  to  say, 

Though  I  know  to-morrow  is  only  to-day. 
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THE  SEAWANDERER. 


I  SAIL/  to-day  through  summer  lands; 

Gray  clouds  are  tangled  with  the  morn; 
My  peach  tree  stands  with  waving  hands, 
Above  the  curtsey  of  the  corn. 

Chronos,  snow-crowned  doth  hold  the  helm, 
His  scythe  may  harm  me  not  to-day, — 
His  blank  eyes  are  a  ruined  realm 

Where  through  nor  god  nor  man  may 
stray. 

What  ho  !  thou  hoary  mariner, 

Grim  clouds  sail  with  us  to  the  dawn  ! 
What  night  shall  blight  a  wanderer 
Before  he  reach  green  Avalon  ? 

Sweep  down,  O  sea-loved  Eurus  fierce; 

The  waters  wail  for  thee  in  sleep, 

Until  yon  cloud-born  pine  shall  pierce 
The  bulging  bosom  of  the  deep  ! 

I  sail  to-day  through  summer  lands; 

I  shall  not  furl  a  silken  sail 
Until  my  sandals  suck  the  sands 

Beyond  the  birthplace  of  the  whale. 

Beyond  the  vale  Circassian, 

The  desert  city  of  the  dead; 

And  where  the  worn  and  wrinkled  Khan, 

By  yellow  Oxus  makes  his  bed; 
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Unless  I  find  on  ocean  broad, 

That  all  my  soul  may  cease  to  crave, 

The  daughter  of  the  glowing  god 

Whose  trident  triumphs  o’er  the  wave — 

Until  I  find  the  altar  old, 

That  lonely  island  of  my  love, 

Where  Phallus  held  his  rites  untold, 

In  Cytherea’s  sacred  grove; 

And  kiss  the  grape-stained  hand  of  her, 

Long- worshiped,  much-desired,  unseen; 

And  she  shall  say  “  O  Wanderer, 

Behold  I  crown  myself  thy  queen  !” 


INSCRIBED  TO  MRS.  E.  B. 

CHRISTMAS,  1884. 


(Written  in  an  Album.) 


HOUGH  little  skilled  in  prose  or  rhyme, 


1  It  ill  befits  the  Christmas  time 
And  theme,  inspired  by  fierce  Oolong, 
To  speak  in  lesser  style  than  song. 

When  all  the  gods  forgotten  quite 
In  Asgard  wait  the  sad  twilight, 

Their  only  comfort  left  will  be, 

The  nectar  juice  of  Oolong  tea; 

Its  essence  bears  my  spirit  up, 

As  though  a  soul  were  in  the  cup; 

Not  pale  Cliquot  or  Verzenay 
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Can  bear  us  from  life’s  ills  away, 
Like  molten  suns  from  over  sea 
Made  in  an  urn  for  you  and  me 


And  called  of  mortals,  Oolong  tea. 


LITTLE  MUSGRAVE’S  WOOING- 


Suggested  by  the  ancient  ballad  of  “  Little  Musgrave  and  Lady  Bar¬ 
nard,  in  ‘Percy’s  Reliques.’  ” 


MUSGRAVE  SPEAKS. 


HE  glimmering  candles  glare  along  the  aisles 


1  On  rows  of  worship  bended  to  the  knee; 

And  light  the  saddest  mother’s  kindly  smiles, 

And  that  bare  form  writhing  upon  a  tree, 

In  torture  for  the  folk  of  Christiantie. 

Thou  shaven  monk,  Christ  surely  died  for  thee; 
Thy  round  front  hides  thy  vision  from  thy  knee, — 
Brerne  stoups  of  wine  and  honey  of  the  bee, 

Olives  and  oil  are  thine  exceedingly; 

For  this,  no  doubt,  Christ  died  upon  a  tree. 

But  these  dead  faces  on  the  sombre  walls; 
Large-boned  and  hollow-cheeked  with  many  a 


prayer, 


And  eyes  declined  with  many  funerals, 

No  look  of  thine  those  shriveled  faces  wear. 

Lo  !  I  have  stood  on  many  foreign  fields, 

And  looked  for  death  where  men  did  deal  in  war; 
And  wandered  on  amid  the  surging  shields, 

And  drunk  the  joys  that  in  great  struggles  are; 
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Yet  once  again  I  stand  in  Bamiston, 

And  mark  strange  faces  marveling  at  the  mass, 
And  that  quaint  story  of  Great  God  his  Son, 

Who  once  on  foot  through  Jewry  old  did  pass. 

I  hear  a  footstep  echo  through  the  nave; 

I  should  have  known  it  mid  the  surge  of  war, 

Or  in  the  tempest  on  the  climbing  wave, 

Or  out  of  heaven  down  in  hell  afar. 

O  fair  Lord  Christ,  I  have  not  prayed  thee  much; 
Give  me  one  hour  of  life  and  take  me  dead  ! 

Once  only  with  my  lips  her  lips  to  touch, — 

One  time  to  clasp  with  arms  that  golden  head  ! 

And  then,  whatever  day  is  left  to  tell, 

Take  me,  and  place  me  with  the  fiends  of  hell, 
Forever  and  forever  till  I  die  ! 

SATAN  SPEAKS  BEHIND  CHRIST’S  IMAGE. 

Love,  Love,  thou  makest  slaves  for  such  as  I ! 
Yea  thou  shalt  take  her  all  a  summer’s  night; 
Her  snowy  limbs  are  trembling  with  thy  love; 
Her  tremulous  sweet  lips  have  no  delight 
Till  thine  are  hers  she  makes  a  heaven  of. 

Ah,  wan  weak  Christ,  what  sayest  thou  of  this  ? 
Gethsemane’s  deep  anguish — and  a  kiss 
Outweighs  the  torture  and  thy  word,  I  wis. 

LADY  BARNARD  SPEAKS. 

Is  Gabriel  come  to  walk  the  earth  again  ? 

A  light  is  shining  in  the  hallowed  place, 
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As  though  an  angel  wore  the  shape  of  men, 

And  looked  on  me  with  an  immortal  face. 

The  long  eyes  burn  and  draw  me  up  to  them, — 
And  twine  around  this  woman’s  heart  of  mine. 
As  the  sun  burns  along  the  sun-flower’s  stem; 

As  the  large  summer  sucks  the  clinging  vine. 
And  make  me  long  to  hide  them  in  my  breast 
And  see  them  say  there  is  no  further  quest; 
Forgive  our  love  !  a  woman’s  heart  I  hold. 

I  never  kissed  the  lips  of  man  for  love, 

And  thou  didst  know  a  woman’s  kiss  of  old; 

Ah,  let  me  gain  this  pleasure  ere  I  move 
To  those  sad  realms  that  many  ghosts  enfold  ! 

SATAN  SPEAKS. 

Call  thou  on  Venus  of  the  many  loves 

Kinder  than  Christ  if  even  as  fell  as  God  ! 

Her  stature  much  like  thine  through  Tartarus 
moves ; 

Her  smiles  were  men’s  ;  her  loves  she  cast 
abroad. 

She  takes  no  thought  but  of  the  long  days  lost, 
Whereon  no  large  pale  lover  kneels  to  her; 

No  tall  stark  shepherd -king  unlike  a  ghost, — 

(The  knotted  muscles  on  whose  great  throat  stand 
hike  the  rough  ribs  that  seam  an  old  oak  grand, 
With  mighty  arms  a  worthy  worshiper 
Of  all  the  good  that  falls  from  woman’s  hand); 

To  kiss  her  lips,  and  burst  her  bodice  band, 

And  make  a  heaven  out  of  hell’s  lorn  land, 
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As  oft  on  Ida,  in  the  glimmering  night 
The  nymphs  stood  wondering  at  her  mad  delight; 
And  saw  the  muscles  of  her  white  frame,  plain 
In  love  of  love;  and  saw  the  throbbing  vein 
Course  the  white  throat,  but  with  no  mortal  pain. 

MUSGRAVE  SPEAKS. 

The  samite  kisses  every  curving  limb, 

Long  tapering,  snowy  white  and  very  slim; 

A  thrill  like  lightning  through  my  great  heart 
goes, 

As  though  in  Paradise  a  summer  hymn 

Of  angels  lulled  me  in  a  May -glad  close; 

My  pulse  is  heavy  and  mine  eyes  are  dim 

With  all  the  love  that  in  my  bosom  glows. 

Her  eyes,  her  eyes  !  they  burn,  they  blaze  in  mine  ! 
So  have  I  seen  the  dancing  woman’s  shine; 

But  none  so  fair,  beside  the  fruited  Rhine, 

When  in  the  dance  their  glancing  limbs  did  twine. 
So,  I  have  dreamed  a  dame  should  look  on  me; 

But  never  one  as  fair  as  this  may  be, 

In  any  dream  a  mortal  man  shall  see. 

SATAN  SPEAKS. 

The  holy  man  has  changed  a  thing  to  God, 

And  thro’  the  doors  the  common  folk  pass  on; 
Large  eyes  have  kissed  across  the  chapel  broad, 
And  into  love  their  lives  are  wholly  gone. 
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LADY  BARNARD  SPEAKS. 

My  Lord,  what  wouldst  thou  of  my  shining  eyes, 
Thou  kennest  they  are  lighted  up  for  thee  ? 

And  God  has  left  me  out  of  those  his  skies 
For  nothing,  but  to  wrap  thee  up  in  me. 

MUSGRAVE  SPEAKS. 

I  am  not  worth  the  dust  beneath  thy  tread; 

A  wandering  knight  unworthy  for  thy  look, 

Who  only  holds  a  value  of  his  head 

Because  of  love  that  all  his  bosom  shook 

For  thee  ;  thou  lady  chosen  out  of  time 

To  dwell  the  fairest  maid  in  any  clime. 

LADY  BARNARD  SPEAKS. 

I  would  not  give  the  smallest  look  of  thine, 

To  stand  in  heaven  beside  earth’s  mighty  king; 

I  would  not  yield  the  clasp  of  thy  bodie, 

For  all  earth’s  gold  and  every  precious  thing; 

But  I  would  gladly  yield  this  fleeting  breath, 

To  hold  thee  in  these  arms  a  mortal  hour. 

To  Barniston  there  goes  a  goodly  path; 

The  lilacs  blossom  round  my  dainty  bower; 

And  tide  thee  weal  or  woe,  in  life  or  death, 

I  charge  thee  come  in  these  kind  arms  to  lie, — 
Forgetful  of  all  things  beneath  the  sky, 

But  that  a  woman  like  a  goddess  dight, 

Will  bare  her  bosom  for  her  love’s  delight. 
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MUSGRAVE  SPEAKS. 

Sometimes  we  wend  in  gruesome  war  to  sleep, 

Or  sink  adown  into  the  dour  damp  flood, — 

Or  in  the  wildwood  far  from  any  keep, 

The  fell,  stark  fen-breast  drinks  our  bubbling 
blood; 

But  not  so  oft  the  chance  befalls  to  man 

To  lie  in  heaven,— to  wend  where’er  he  may 
Thereafter — but  to-night,  the  moon  shall  scan 

A  wandering  knight  wend  down  a  heavenly 
way, 

Betide  him  weal  or  woe  another  day. 


FOR  ME,  THE  UNFREE  MYRTALE. 

TO  ALBIUS  TIBULLUS. 

ODE  33,  LIBER  I,  HORACE. 

MOURN  not  Glycera  overmuch, 

O  Albius,  drowned  in  woeful  thought, — 
Since  she,  the  faithless  one,  has  sought 
More  youthful  lips  than  thine  to  touch; 

Her  pleasure  lies  in  other  eyes, 

And  not  thy  plaintive  elegies. 

Cyras  desires  a  low-browed  maid; 

Lycoris,  fairest  of  the  fair, 

He  after  Pholoe  has  strayed; 

But  sooner  shall  the  she  goat’s  hair 
The  Apuleian  wolf-fangs  kiss, 

Than  Pholoe  will  yield  to  this. 
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So  Venus  wills,  in  cruel  play, 

To  join  unlikely  ones  in  love; 

Obnoxious  folk  her  wiles  obey, 

To  while  away  her  hours  above; 

For  me,  the  unfree  Myrtale, 

Stark  as  the  Adriatic  Sea 
That  alters  the  Calabrian  wave; 

Allured  my  mind  to  dalliance, 

(When  choicer  smiles  and  loves  did  crave) 
The  pleasance  of  my  amorous  glance  : 
Stark  as  the  Adriatic  Sea, — 

For  me,  the  unfree  Myrtale. 


FANCY. 

HOW  shall  we  build  the  rhyme ? 

Eddaic  and  Homeric  clime 
Are  far  to-day  as  Niffelheim, 

Lost  in  the  wastes  of  Time. 

The  gods  that  looked  on  the  olden  day 
Have  passed  to  peace  and  the  poet’s  lay; 
The  Muses  are  fled  from  our  lands  away, 
Distant  from  western  creek  and  bay: 

The  Delaware  runs  rippling  down 
By  wharf  and  city,  marsh  and  town; 

Not  there  shall  grow  the  laurel  crown: 
The  bay  leaf  for  the  lofty  rhyme, 

Is  hardly  plucked  in  western  clime. 

Where  shall  we  go  to-day  ? 

Fancy,  bear  us  on  wings  away 
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From  rattling  van  and  cumbered  dray, 

Out  of  the  swelter  and  heat  to  stray. 

What  do  you  say  to  Sayland  far, 

Where  the  buried  hawks  of  Odin  are 
And  his  altars  knew  the  northern  star  ? 

There  ice  comes  up  through  the  blue-green  sea, 
And  tumbling  waves  round  its  bases  be, 

Tossed  in  the  north  wind’s  wanton  glee. 

Say,  shall  we  build  a  house  of  snow, 

Carving  the  benches  fair  and  low 
In  chambers  lit  by  the  seal-oil’s  glow? 

There  never  a  harvest  tide  shall  come, 

Nor  harnessed  plough,  nor  busy  hum 

Of  harvesters  that  fare  afield 

Through  fallow  grain  sharp  scythes  to  wield; 

Nor  in  the  icy  northern  air 
Shall  rise  the  cry  of  want  or  care. 

Say,  shall  kind  Fancy  bear  us  there  ? 

To  the  sun-lands  south  shall  we  take  our  way, 

In  green  Sicilian  fields  to  stray  ? 

For  the  scanty  fare  and  icy  air, 

Rich  juice  they  tread  in  the  wine-press  there, — 
Honey  and  oil  and  fruited  vine, 

And  the  fervent  mouth  to  the  glowing  wine, 

And  the  luscious  lips  of  nymphs  divine. 

For  the  trees  spread  wide  on  the  hillock’s  side, 
Where  sheep  browse  down  to  the  murmurous  tide, 
And  shepherds  pipe,  as  poets  tell 
Their  theme  of  love  in  shady  dell, — 
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And  over  all,  when  day  is  done, 

Peace  shall  fall  with  the  sinking  sun, 

And  the  ocean  beating  the  level  sand 
Will  roll  in  peace  from  the  happy  land. 

Shall  we  beach  our  bark  on  Sicilian  strand  ? 
Is  there  further  hope  ?  Shall  we  still  go  on, 
Far  from  the  borders  of  the  dawn, 

To  reach  the  green  Hesperian  lawn  ? 

Charybdis  frights  the  tossing  sail, 

And  far  aloft  the  sea-birds  wail 
O’er  rugged  rock  and  wreckful  gale. 

Then,  hark  !  The  sirens’  songs  shall  rise 
Alluring  where  their  haven  lies, 

With  glimpses  of  Olympian  skies, 

And  in  the  deep  fair  Butes  dies. 

Too  far,  too  far  the  journeys  are, 

Either  to  reach  the  northern  star, 

Or  lie  in  peace  where  summer  smiles, 

Or  sail  to  far  Hesperian  isles — 

So,  Fancy,  rest  in  valley  and  west; 

Futile  the  theme,  the  hope  and  quest; 

The  end  of  every  toil  is  rest. 

And  the  sound  of  van  and  dray  shall  cease, 
And  deep  as  it  lies  on  the  Isles  of  Greece, 
Taking  no  thought  of  the  year’s  increase, 

So  deep  on  our  souls  shall  slumber  peace. 
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THE  BANNER  OF  THE  RUDDY  FOX. 


“  Heave  sword  beside  the  running  ox 
The  days  of  old  are  o’er.” 

—  William  Morris ,  Burgher’s  Battle. 

11  Is  it  thou  indeed  that  we  have  glimpsed  ? 

Or  rather  such  illusion  as  of  old 

Through  Athens  glided  Moenad-like  and  Rome 

Specious  plea  of  the  glaived  tyrant 

And  the  long-memoried  priest.”  “  Cathedral?  ” 

— Lowell. 

I  SAT  in  mists  beside  a  lonely  sea, 

And  watched  the  rain  beat  down  the  gray 
cold  waves  ; 

A  breath  of  Eurus,  moaning  fitfully, 

Called  the  weird  voices  from  their  ocean  caves ; 
Gray  clouds  and  grayer  sea,  and  level  sand 

More  gray,  and  mingled  voice  of  wave  and 
rain, 

The  wings  of  sea-gulls  o’er  a  marshy  land, 

In  mists  that  rise  from  sodden  dune  and  plain. 
Beside  me,  in  the  rain,  I  grew  aware 

Of  one  who  came  as  from  the  waters  wan : 

The  toga  that  old  Romans  use  to  wear, 

And  leaves  of  laurel,  clothed  the  ancient  man. 

O  singer  of  a  song  that  lasts  more  long 

Than  brass  or  pyramid  sunk  deep  in  sand, 
And  lifts  thy  name  from  forth  the  vulgar  throng 
Longer  than  carven  stone  or  house  to  stand 
Unshaken  and  unmarred  by  storm  or  time, 

Not  now  the  golden  age  Augustan  is, 

Nor  in  the  chilly  autumn  of  a  clime 

That  owns,  like  thine,  no  voice  but  silences, 
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Shall  meet  companions  meet  the  singer  old. 

The  reed  is  silent  by  the  flowing  streams, 

And  rivers  ripple  over  sands  of  gold; 

But  dead  are  dreamers  of  the  Muses’  dreams. 
As  on  yon  mighty  sea  are  clouds  and  mists, 

So  deep  is  fallen  upon  the  languid  earth 
The  doom  of  greed  of  gold,  that  little  lists 

To  do,  save  hoard  ;  and  holds  naught  else  of 
worth. 

O  Scythian,  living  in  a  western  land, 

Above  a  stormy  sea  the  clouds  shall  rise, 

And  by  the  rivers  of  thy  land  shall  stand 

The  columned  fames  that  touch  the  quiet  skies; 
The  wine  they  stored,  as  well  you  know,  in  Rome, 
In  consulships  of  mighty  men  I  knew, 

May  yet  be  tasted  in  thy  western  home, 

Distilled  from  such-like  grapes  as  bloomed 
and  grew 

On  Tibur  and  the  hills  of  Catilus; 

Than  which  no  holier  seed  could  Varus  plant, 
To  spread  in  vines  beside  his  builded  house, 

And  force  the  gods  their  choicer  loves  to  grant. 
So  long,  the  funeral  clouds  my  aged  sight, 

So  long  I  slept  in  urns  unseen  of  men, 

Where  yellow  Tiber  sings  of  me  at  night, 

So  long  I  wandered  in  Styx’s  gloomy  fen. 

And  Rome  is  ruled  no  more  by  consuls  old 

And  all  the  line  Augustan  sunk  and  dead, 

The  noblest  of  the  noble  under  mould, 

And  no  kind  tear  upon  their  pyre  is  shed  ! 
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A  priest  has  rule  where  grand  Augustus  ruled, 

And  bloated  kings  of  coarse  and  tainted  blood 
Have  all  the  people  of  the  earth  befooled, 

And  lowered  manhood  to  the  house  of  mud. 

A  freedman’s  son,  I  live,  Augustus  dead: 

The  people  yet  shall  live  when  kings  no 
more 

And  prelates  thunder  dogma  “  It  is  said, 

And  revelation  can  reveal  no  more.” 

The  ruddy  fox  shall  drag  the  dragon  down; 

The  eagles  of  the  free  the  beasts  shall  slay; 
The  burghers  from  the  guilds  shall  take  the  town 
And  crown  the  people  in  the  House  of  Day. 

“The  eagle’s  claws  the  lion’s  life  shall  slay; 

The  people’s  power  be  potent,  not  the  king; 
The  vultures  of  the  legions  of  the  day 

Shall  tear  the  despot  thrones  with  beak  and 
wing ; 

The  priestly  hypocrite  and  pharisee 

Shall,  with  the  despot,  be  unholy  things; 

To  the  true  God  shall  bend  the  righteous  knee, 
Because  the  end  is  come  of  priests  and  kings. 
Then  spread  the  banner  of  the  ruddy  fox, 

And  king  and  priest-craft  bury  deep  as  hell; 
And  bid  the  burghers  of  the  running  ox, 

Above  the  barrows  of  the  despot  dwell. 

“  So  smite  the  idols  of  the  market  place, 

Cast  forth  thine  idols  from  thy  builded  house, 
And  after  that,  in  likeness  of  thy  face, 

Build  up  new  gods  more  fair  and  glorious, 
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And  sing  the  song  of  freedom  for  mankind, — 
The  song  of  songs,  as  dear  and  fair  as  truth; 
And  then  the  clouds  shall  fly  before  the  wind. 

And  the  gray  earth  shall  see  a  sunny  youth.” 
The  shade  went  by,  and  in  the  cloudy  sky 
It  seemed  a  banner  rose  ;  a  ruddy  fox 
That  smote  a  dragon  down  and  made  him  die ; 
The  people  cheered  beside  the  running  ox. 


AT  CHRISTMAS,  1884. 

INSCRIBED  TO  MRS.  D.  B. 

HEARKEN,  O  dweller  mid  the  Helene  seas  ! 

How  lonely  art  thou  on  the  hollow  hill; 
Thine  eyes  are  sad  with  mournful  memories, 

Thy  pulse  yet  tingles  to  the  Scian’s  thrill 
And  faded  echoes  of  old  melodies, 

That  men  remember  still. 

Thou  hearest  yet  the  tale  of  Herakles; 

The  gainer  of  the  Nemean  stalker’s  fell, 

The  thrall  in  Tiryns  greater  than  the  gods, 

Whose  sacred  heel  the  serpent’s  head  shall  quell 
Till  cycled  time  dies  in  its  periods. 

Not  as  of  old  with  ichor  in  each  vein, 

And  iron  will  that  knows  not  hope  or  fear; 
But  humbled  in  the  gloomy  house  of  pain, 

I  weave  the  charm  to  make  my  queen  appear. 
Come  from  thy  calm  Idalian  day  ! 

Seven  years  I  served  thee  leal  and  long, 

Thy  charm  upon  my  lips  to  lay 
And  touch  my  voice  to  song. 
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What  of  the  ancient  heroes  ?  They  sleep,  how 
calm  a  sleep  ! 

Not  now  of  such,  are  holpen  sad  men  who  toil  and 
weep, 

Whose  groans  are  naught  but  silence  that  from 
earth’s  high  shores  leap. 

Behold  !  the  well  loved  Siguard,  in  arbored  Asgard 
waits  ! 

His  eyes,  no  longer  dreadful,  look  thro’  the  golden 
gates. 

His  face  is  grown  more  lovely  through  koki’s  fear¬ 
ful  hates; 

ko,  the  glare  of  Regin’s  stithy  the  war-glaive 
lights  for  him; 

The  serpent’s  blood  flows  round  him  and  laps  him 
side  and  limb; 

The  war  flame  cuts  the  corslet  on  Hindfell  high 
and  dim. 

He  rides  the  glittering  fire,  and  through  the  glim¬ 
mering  gleam 

He  sees  the  golden  woman.  Then,  in  the  storied 
dream, 

Falls  like  a  cloud  the  twilight,  where  the  wolf’s 
•  wild  cohorts  stream. 

KING  ARTHUR. 

In  Avalon  one  lieth — three  tall  queens  on  him 
tend, 

There,  in  the  mossy  valleys,  whereon  he  once  did 
wend, 
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He  ever  sees  twelve  battles  be  fougbt  before  the 
end: 

The  serpent  Modred  stung  him;  but  on  the  hills 
of  green 

He  slumbers  very  happy,  until  he  shall  be  seen, 

As  when,  from  Elfin  Uther,  he  rose  before  the 
queen. 

And  thou,  O  Galilean,  beyond  the  setting  sun, 

Even  to  the  land  of  nowhere,  men  say  that  thou 
hast  won; 

And  there  thou  wonest  kingly  till  time  is  new 
begun. 

Thou  wert  the  sweetest  mortal  that  ever  trod 
the  earth, — 

Thine  eyes  to  men  were  kindest;  thy  smile  of 
greatest  worth — 

And  they  have  made  thy  birth-tide  a  holiday  of 
mirth. 

White  are  thy  wings  O  Northwind  !  Dost  hear 
the  festival  ? 

The  shout  rings  out  the  rafters  and  shakes  the 
pillared  hall. 

Canst  thou  not  hear  the  laughter,  see  the  wine- 
cups  rise  and  fall  ? 

Whence  was  thy  skill  O  Magian  ?  All  good 
things  come  again — 

I  scan  the  sky  at  even  with  all  of  modern  ken; 

I  cannot  read  a  message  of  hail  of  good  for  men. 

Oh,  what  of  the  unwearied  ?  Can  the  toilers  rest 
from  toil  ? 
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The  theme  is  lost  to  singers  on  the  green  Mycenian 
soil. 

The  wasters  of  the  world-worn  are  garnering  the 
spoil. 

Heed’ st  thou  the  generations  that  have  come  and 
prayed  and  gone  ? 

Ah,  thou  art  made  a  story  to  last  from  story’s  dawn. 

What  poppy  in  Olympus  makes  thee  wish  to  slum¬ 
ber  on  ? 

The  gardens  of  gray  Hesperus  the  golden  apple 
gave, 

Thy  pillars  yet  are  standing  beside  the  eastern  wave, 

And  Tiryns  lieth  fallow  where  thou  wert  once  a 
slave ; 

Come  from  thy  distant  dwelling  and  be  a  god  once 
more  ! 

Can  the  limbs  be  lulled  with  music  that  left  fair 
Hesper’s  shore? 

Or  the  heart  be  quelled  to  quiet  that  one  from 
Hades  bore  ? 

Ah  me,— -they  hear  no  singer  ;  they  have  a  higher 
ken, — 

In  vain  I  call  the  helpers  like  Christ  who  come 
again, 

Meseems  they  must  be  distant  beyond  the  dreams 
of  men. 

Ah  me,  I  am  but  mortal 

The  visions  from  me  fade; 

I  cannot  pierce  Heaven’s  portal, 

With  wing’d  feet  unafraid. 
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If  I  shall  gain  like  guerdon 
To  slumber  peacefully, 

May  no  dream  foretell  a  burden 
Of  new  years  to  fall  on  me  ! 

Thou  badst  me  write  !  I  called  to  aid, 

A  dweller  on  the  Helene  hills; 

I  please  her  not  like  some  dim  shade 
That  murmurs  more  of  Ida’s  rills. 

Oh  chide  me  not  if  I  did  fail 

To  win  her  choicest  words  for  thee; 

No  mortal  voice  in  Hellene  vale 
Can  fill  her  with  the  ancient  glee 
That  flowed  along  the  sunlit  sail 

When  large-limbed  Venus  crowned  the  sea. 


THE  TALE  OF  O’HORAN. 


SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE. 


A  monk  told  me  this  story 
Beside  a  Cuban  sea; 

Far  distant  from  the  glory 

Of  this  fair  land  of  the  free. 

Stern  Moro’s  armored  castle 
Frowns  o’er  a  Cuban  sea, 
Where  western  waves  are  vassal 
To  Spanish  chivalry. 
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Fain  would  I  tell  the  story 

While  Time  is  wending  on — 

Even  now  while  darkness  hoary 
Looks  hopeless  of  the  dawn. 

Who  knows  ?  This  bitter  ringing 
In  these  worn  and  weary  ears 
May  hear,  with  little  singing, 

The  mandate  of  the  years. 

Bear  with  me  cold  and  lonely  ! 

I  heard  this  tale  of  old — 

Ah,  sadness,  sadness  only 
Is  all  story  sung  or  told  ! 

What  drink  of  drinks  prolific 
Shall  build  us  dreams  anew 
Thought, — time’s  long- tried  specific — 
Tastes  all  our  lips  with  rue. 

“  Shot  in  the  head  and  dying,  but  not  dead — 

O’ Horan,  an  Irish  soldier,  lying  low  ! 

The  hand  of  Freedom  makes  me  hallowed  ! 

Fit  for  the  mound  whereto  I  soon  shall  go. 

I,  on  the  stark  Virginius,  came  to  death,- — 

They  took  us  and  they  shot  us  for  their  fear; 

In  pain,  indeed,  I  take  a  little  breath 

To  tell  a  tale — my  end  is  drawing  near.  ’  ’ 

“  Confess  and  be  absolved,”  you  say  to  me — 

I  hear  the  murmur  of  the  Cuban  sea, 

And  sounds  of  singing  as  of  Liberty. 
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Nothing  !  I  care  not  if  I  come  to  die, — 

I  hold  no  lease  of  aught  beneath  the  sky, — 

And  over  all  the  pall  of  death  shall  lie. 

Ah,  Freedom,  how  I  worshiped  at  thy  shrine  ! 
Goddess,  beloved,  ineffably  divine, — 

Sweeter  to  me  than  anything  of  mine. 

No  wanton  words  high  flown;  but  utterance 
Simple  as  David  naked  in  the  dance; 

Not  brilliant  like  the  field  where  kings  did  prance. 

You  shrunken  monk,  with  eyes  intense  and  deep, 
Have  you  not  also  dreamed  of  sloth  and  sleep 
When  the  strong  pulses  of  your  heart  did  leap  ? 

See  !  I  am  near  the  end  of  things  to  do  ! 

I  shall  not  kiss  a  woman’s  lips  untrue, 

Or  on  the  earth  in  vain  for  friendship  sue. 

What  !  Have  you  known  in  sunny  Irish  lea 
A  glimpse  of  Innis  Kieran’s  sacred  sea, 

The  home  whilom  of  men  not  unlike  me  ? 

We  asked  that  we  should  look  unbound  on  death, 
And  that  our  eyes  should  see  the  misty  breath 
Of  guns  that  puffed  us  from  the  fertile  heath. 

And  I  am  lying  shaken  very  sore, — 

I  shall  not  see  the  sun  rise  any  more, 

Nor  care  again  for  Cleena’s  stormy  shore. 
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These  Spanish,  we  did  think  them  gallant  men, 

On  the  sad  tide  in  Ireland’s  story  when 
Their  promise  brought  us  unto  doom  again. 

And  now  I  die-— but  ere  I  go,  O  priest ! 

Not  for  a  blessing,  which  I  value  least 
But  on  the  past  my  wavering  thought  to  feast. 

I  call  the  story  of  my  manhood  up; 

I  thank  the  gods,  while  yet  a  man  I  sup 
On  death;  that  is  life’s  overflowing  cup  ! 

‘  ‘  Confess  and  be  absolved  ?  ”  I  cannot  tell  ! 

I  loved  the  love  of  women  overwell; 

And  I  did  fight,  perhaps,  like  gods  in  hell. 

An  Irish  soldier  of  fortune,  this  was  I; 

And  even  for  this,  lo  !  I  am  come  to  die, 

And  no  kind  woman’s  kiss  my  life  shall  buy. 

I  had  no  people  and  no  fatherland,— 

No  God  or  hope,  save  only  my  right  hand,— 

And  it,  I  trow,  did  wield  a  bitter  brand  ! 

Ximene  !  How  her  eyes  were  dark  and  bright  ! 
They  shine  on  me  through  death’s  in  tensest  night; 
Her  black  hair  blinds,  even  yet,  my  waning  sight. 

I  saw  her  in  the  hall  where  dances  were,— 

My  soul  kissed  hers,  where’er  her  shape  did  stir; 
And  well  I  knew  my  hope  was  made  of  her. 

How  sweet  the  shape  of  woman’s  shapely  limbs  ! 
Sad  is  it — -but  for  this  my  vision  dims, — 

I  hear  again  a  singing  as  of  hymns  ! 
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I  saw  her  weave  the  mazes  of  the  dance — 

An  Irish  soldier  born  but  for  mischance — 

How  should  my  frame  allure  a  woman’s  glance  ? 

But  Spanish  bravoes,  singing  in  the  sun, 

Drink  the  rich  juice  of  love,  from  woman  won, 
By  Guadalquiver  and  by  Amazon. 

Soft  by  the  sunny  banks  unused  to  snow, 

.The  fires  of  love  with  higher  passion  glow. 
Christ  !  how  their  lusts  like  lava  torrents  flow. 

But  something  in  a  war  that  lasts  awhile 
May  tire  a  sudden  race  to  war  and  guile; 

And  even  now,  O  monk,  I  choose  to  smile  ! 

Caramba  !  How  the  oath  frights  the  mustache  ! 
But  not  the  man  who  sells  his  sword  for  cash — 
And  heroes  are  at  times  a  little  rash. 

Mumble  your  pater  nosters  while  you  may, — 
Short  grow  the  hours  wherein  I  say  my  say, 
When  I  am  dead,  fall  to  thy  knees  and  pray. 

You  cannot  pardon  murder  !  Do  not  fear — 

O’ Horan,  an  Irish  soldier,  lying  here, 

Who  fought  for  fickle  fortune  sheds  no  tear 

For  murder  done.  The  strife  was  just  and  fair; 
He  challenged  me  to  face  the  morning  air, 

And  wave  the  dagger  that  those  gallants  wear. 
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It  something  hurts  me,  sire,  when  all  is  done, 

To  think  indeed,  that  there  was  only  one 
To  fall  before  me,  by  the  Amazon. 

For  this  I  grieve, — and  He  that  rules  on  high 
May  bring  a  dozen  bravoes  in  the  sky 
To  fight  O’ Horan  lying  here  to  die. 

She  looked  on  me  and  love  was  in  her  eyes. 

Will  any  joy  look  through  yon  golden  skies 
And  welcome  me  to  such-like  Paradise  ? 

It  seemed  to  me,  as  in  their  bonds  they  strove, 
The  breast  of  her  looked  hungry  for  my  love, 
And  thus  her  lips  to  melody  did  move: 

By  the  waves  of  the  sweeping  Amazon 

I  long  for  thy  love  with  a  weary  song, 
And  I  faint  in  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun 
By  the  wild  banks  lonely  all  day  long; 
I  call  thee,  love,  from  a  northern  clime 
To  rest  on  my  swarthy  bosom  dun; 
Forgetting  the  touch  of  the  hand  of  time, 
On  the  banks  of  the  amorous  Amazon. 

The  languor  of  the  Southern  skies 
The  fires  of  the  Brazilian  sun 
Light  the  fierce  night  of  woman’s  eyes 

And  through  their  sensuous  pulses  run. 
By  the  waves  of  the  sweeping  Amazon 
I  long  for  thy  love  with  a  weary  song, 
And  I  faint  in  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun 
By  the  wild  banks  lonely  all  day  long. 
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The  song  was  done,  and  I  was  at  her  feet  ; 

And  I  was  chosen  for  her  bosom  sweet 

And  such  like  loves  we  ne’er  in  snow  lands  meet. 

But  he  who  fought  the  bulls  on  holidays, 

Gomez  the  Strong,  liked  not  my  alien  ways, 

And  asked  to  meet  me  in  the  morning  haze. 

I  kissed  her  when  I  left  her  in  the  hall, — 

I  wonder  if  she  thinks  of  me  at  all, — 

An  Irish  soldier  toppling  to  his  fall. 

He  fought  me,  and  he  died.  How  should  it  be  ? 
And  the  fair  damsel  fell  to  none  but  me, 

An  Irish  soldier  by  a  Southern  sea. 

O  monk,  if  you  shall  see  her  in  the  clay, 

These  latter  words  to  her  I  bid  thee  say 
Before  my  breath  is  taken  all  away. 

“  O’ Horan  dies  unfearing  and  alone, — 

My  faith  shall  bear  me  to  a  world  unknown 
But  I  shall  worship  at  the  gilded  throne.  ’  ’ 

And  take  this  dagger  stained  with  Celtic  blood, 

I  wore  it  when  the  world  was  glad  and  good, 

And  all  the  tide  of  time  was  at  its  flood; 

And  bid  her  kiss  it  where  the  edge  is  keen, — 

I  once  did  hope  its  bright  edge  should  be  seen 
On  one  fierce  day  beneath  a  flag  of  green. 

Leading  the  charge  of  some  wild  warrior  band 
Against  the  soldiers  of  the  British  land, 

Sweet  then  were  death  upon  a  bloody  strand. 
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But  far  is  hope  and  love  and  all  from  me — 
Farewell,  O  priest !  Farewell,  O  love,  to  thee— 
I  die  on  Cuban  soil  for  Liberty.” 

So  died  the  fierce  O’ Horan 

And  sunk  to  nought  but  clay. 

There  in  a  far  land  foreign 

The  slain  they  laid  away. 

But  the  Spanish  woman  never 
Received  the  dagger  keen  ; 

Her  own  blade  cured  life’s  fever 
That  hot  and  harsh  had  been. 

I  cannot  tell  you  whether 

Those  lovers  happy  dwell, — 

But  I  think  they  are  together 
In  heaven  or  in  hell. 

Stem  Moro’s  deepest  castle 

Still  rules  the  southern  sea, 

And  Atlantic  flows  a  vassal 
To  Spanish  chivalry. 


“THE  INTENSE  TIGER-LILY.” 


THE  rose  of  all  the  roses, 

Of  deeper  dye  than  blood, 
Its  amorous  lips  uncloses 
Amid  the  dewy  wood  ; 

To  kiss  the  dawn  she  chooses 
Even  from  her  inmost  bud; 
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The  queen  of  all  the  roses 

That  grows  within  the  wood; 
The  golden  dawn  she  chooses 
To  kiss  her  inmost  bud. 

The  daisy,  ah,  the  daisy! 

It  dies  amid  the  grass 
In  glimmering  moonlight  hazy; 

The  fay  feet  o’er  it  pass, 

And  in  the  fay  dance  mazy, 

Their  queen  of  loves,  alas! 
Crushes  the  lowly  daisy, 

Her  feet  in  dances  mazy, 

She  dies  to  kiss,  alas! 

But  ah,  the  lordly  lily! 

The  tiger-lily  fair! 

Across  the  morning  stilly 

She  smiles  at  my  despair; 
Amid  the  hollows  rilly, 

She  kisses  all  the  air — 

The  glittering  golden  lify, 

She  loves  the  golden  air; 

The  intense  tiger-lily 

That  smiles  at  my  despair. 

In  some  lone  perfumed  garden, 

A  while  before  the  end, 
Before  the  sad  lips  harden 

And  nothing  is  my  friend, 

I  shall  dream  myself  the  warden 
On  that  Bily  fair  to  tend; 
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Deep  in  some  lonely  garden, 

Ere  death  becomes  my  friend, 
In  my  dreams  I  shall  be  warden, 
That  Lily  fair  to  tend. 

ENVOI. 

The  tall  grand  tiger-lily 

The  garden  gods  defend; 

The  large  lone  tiger-lily 

I  shall  love  until  the  end. 


THE  STAR  OF  THE  “  GAIETE.” 

I. 

(  <  PHE  was  the  star  of  the  ‘  Gaiete,’ 

O  And  I  was  only  the  oboe.  ’  ’ 

He  watched  my  face  with  plaintive  stare, 
To  see  what  fruit  his  rhyme  should  bear. 
A  tattered  remnant  of  swallow-tail 
Where  needed  most  did  mostly  fail 
To  hide  the  ravage  of  gutter  and  time 
On  the  pantaloons  of  the  man  of  rhyme. 
His  dress,  like  himself,  suggested  a  day 
That  had  looked  on  him  with  rosier  ray. 

‘  ‘  She  was  the  star  of  the  ‘  Gaiete,  ’ 

And  I  was  only  the  oboe.  ’  ’ 

“  You  gave  a  beggar  food  and  drink, 

And  Fritz,  my  dog,  doth  kindly  wink, 

As  though  our  trials  had  an  end, 

This  day  of  days,  through  such  a  friend. 
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A  kindred  look  in  your  eyes  I  met, 

And  I  gazed  on  you  as  even  yet 
I  shall  gaze  on  God  and  speak  him  free, 
Though  I  shall  only  a  beggar  be.  ’  ’ 

Again  he  seized  the  brimming  drink, 

And  the  fire  in  his  faded  eyes  did  wink. 

I  sat  and  listened  smilingly 
While  the  beggar  told  his  tale  to  me. 

‘  ‘  I  came  from  fair  Lorraine  her  vales, 
Where  life  along  a  summer  sails, 

And  all  the  grass  is  very  sweet, 

The  drooping  corn  and  lowing  neat 
Are  prodigal  of  beauty’s  shapes 
In  meadows  gracious  with  the  grapes, 

To  Gotham  with  my  oboe 

And  the  music-hall  called  the  Gaiete.” 

II. 

“  I  prospered.  Fritz  wore  harness  then  ; 

I  smoked  my  ‘  Clays,  ’  like  other  men, 

And  bought,  it  was  new,  this  ‘  swallow-tail.  ’ 
You  smile  :  if  you  try  and  laugh  you  fail. 
Ah,  then  with  respect  my  landlady 
Observed  me  search  the  intricacy 
Of  the  foreign  weapon  the  oboe. 

She  came,  ah  me  !  she  came  and  sang. 

All  night  for  me  the  cadence  rang, 

No  voice  I  heard  save  hers  alone. 

Bear  with  me,  soon  shall  end  my  moan. 
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You  gave  us  life  to  live  a  day, 

And  Fritz  and  I  our  debt  must  pay* 

Fritz  remembers  the  Gaiete, 

And  knows  I  was  once  an  oboe. 

“  Fair?  She  was  fairer  than  the  vales 
Of  fair  Lorraine.  My  fancy  fails. 

The  fair  white  shape  went  through  my  dream 
To  haunt  my  dying  day,  I  deem. 

The  glory  of  her  face  was  paint 
Perhaps,  but  never  worshiped  saint 
Saw  at  her  feet  idolater 
With  worship  such  as  fell  to  her. 

She  was  the  star  of  the  Gaiete, 

And  I  was  only  the  oboe. 

‘  ‘  I  hated  the  tenor  when  his  face 
Was  close  to  hers  in  love’s  embrace, 

Yet  I  knew  as  well  as  when  I  have  scanned 
I  know  the  man  who  is  free  of  hand 
And  laugh  and  curse,  or  the  puritan 
Who  prays  and  keeps  from  child  or  man, 

That  six  small  children  awaited  him 
In  an  alley  some  distance  from  the  ‘  swim.  ’ 
And  the  leader  glared  with  squinting  eyes, 
And  stopped  the  circles  in  surprise, 

When  my  notes  were  lost  in  angry  sighs. 

I  took  to  poetry  :  you  may  guess 
From  this  my  utter  hopelessness. 

I  sent  bouquets  till  my  salary 
Grew  scant  to  sustain  the  oboe. 
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But  every  night  myopic  dudes, 

Filled  with  the  nerve  that  the  fool  deludes, 
Stared  at  the  star  of  the  Gaiete 
And  shattered  the  notes  of  the  oboe. 

III. 

“I  took  to  moping,  and  watched  the  gate 
For  the  lithe  slim  glory  early  and  late. 

I  hated  the  leering  bad  old  man 
Whose  carriage  waited  till  forth  she  ran, 

And  they  went  away  to  supper  and  wine 
And  whatever  more  one  may  divine. 

I  was  a  Ouida-like  declasie, 

And  she  was  the  star  of  the  Gaiete. 

“  I  felt,  as  though  life  anew  began, 

The  hope  for  a  woman  that  hurts  a  man 
In  the  callow  years,  and  is  worth  far  more 
Than  all  that  has  fallen  to  sage  three-score. 

I  dreaded  most  that  shape  like  yours, 
Magnificent,  that  too  well  allures 
The  mood  of  a  woman  in  morning-time. 
Sneer  not,  O  God-man,  at  this  my  rhyme. 

Ah  !  the  shape  of  limb  and  the  firm  set  head, 
The  princely  glance  and  the  lion  tread  ! 

I  loved  him  even  as  I  hated  him 
For  his  glorious  chest  and  lordly  limb. 

After  he  came  I  saw  the  change; 

No  longer  the  song-bird  free  to  range, 

But  the  caged  and  fluttering  bird  was  she, 
And  I  was  only  the  oboe. 
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*  ‘  I  longed  to  tell  her  I  saw  the  glare 
Of  the  wanderer  in  his  fiery  stare, 

And  the  eagle  look  of  the  men  who  lie 
In  the  red  forefront  ’neath  a  battle  sky, 

The  mountain  eagle,  the  Fucifer, 

The  insatiable,  the  bane  of  her. 

But  she  was  the  star  of  the  Gaiete, 

And  I  was  only  the  oboe.” 

The  beggar  sighed  and  smiled,  and  then 
Went  on  in  a  lighter  strain  again  : 

“  I  took  to  drinking,  and  lost  my  place; 

I  took  thirty  days  of  the  Isle’s  disgrace; 

I  took  my  leave  one  fortunate  day, 

And  took  to  playing  this  instrument  gay 
To  the  passers-by  along  the  way. 

My  swallow-tail  is  the  worse  for  wear, 

And  my  pantaloons  are  out  of  repair, 

And  Fritz  is  not  so  sleek  of  hair 

As  dogs  who  growl  in  the  looking-glass 

In  the  furbished  homes  of  the  wealthier  class. 

‘  ‘  But  you— what  of  the  star,  you  say  ? 

You  mustn’t  imagine  this  is  a  tear, 

I  scraped  my  eye  with  an  eyelash  here. 

She  died  in  her  grief  alone,  alone; 

I  followed  her  out,  and  Fritz  did  moan, 

And  I- — I  was  sorry  myself  you  know, 

For  I  loved  her  well  in  the  long-ago; 

And  it  did  seem  sad  that  he  and  I 
Should  be  the  ones  to  see  her  die, 
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And  follow  her  out  where  she  shall  lie, 
We  two  alone,  till  she  finds  the  sky. 

She  was  the  star  of  the  Gaiete, 

And  I  was  only  the  oboe. 

“I  think,  if  it  wasn’t  for  little  Fritz, 

And  green  Lorraine,  that  often  flits 
Across  my  dream,  I  should  have  gone 
Long  since  with  the  river  flowing  on. 

But  my  dog  must  live,  and  so  I  play 
In  hope  of  hope  from  day  to  day. 

If  ever  you  come  by  a  low  green  grave, 
With  a  plain  cross  made  of  a  barrel-stave, 
Remember  the  tale  of  the  oboe, 

And  pray  for  the  star  of  the  Gaiete.” 


FATHER  TIME. 

I  MET  Father  Time  in  the  street  to-day 
And  he  looked  very  old; 

His  floating  locks  were  thin  and  gray 
Like  sifted  snow  on  mountains  cold. 

And  sad  was  the  face  of  Father  Time 

As  he  whiled  away  an  hour  with  me: 
What !  thou  art  another  who  builds  the  rhyme 
To  cheat  the  earth  of  the  best  of  thee  ? 

How  many  a  one  since  earth  begun, 

How  many  a  priestess  and  Priest  of  old 
Since  the  days  mine  eyes  first  looked  in  man 
Have  fought  against  the  insatiable  mold  ! 
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And  you  are  of  the  later  ones 

With  ragged  brow  and  wrinkled  face  ? 

It  is  hard  to  travel  beyond  the  suns 

And  win  to  the  guarded  and  lonely  place : 

Moses  I  knew  long  ages  since, 

And  David,  I  sat  in  the  halls  with  him 

When  he  mourned  so  long  the  unfilial  prince 
And  I  heard  his  first  and  latest  hymn. 

Horace  and  Ovid  and  Homer  old 

Sappho,  Alcaeus  and  more  like  them,— 

Yea  all  that  rose  from  the  sad  earth  cold 

From  the  tents  of  Japhet,  Ham  and  Shem. 

The.  days  of  my  years  are  a  bitter  load, 

I,ed  by  no  fixed  and  guiding  star; 

Weak  and  weary,  I  wend  a  road 

That  leads  to  a  sightless  place  afar. 

Hopeless  of  hope,  the  folk  I  knew 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  awakes  no  more; 

Would  I  could  rest  with  them  under  the  dew 
So  many,  so  grand,  they  have  gone  before  ! 

I  pitied  him  as  the  gray  form  past 

And  felt  that  his  faith  like  himself  was  weak. 

The  mist  of  time  on  this  thought  was  cast, 

And  he  spoke  weak  words  that  no  prophets 
speak. 

The  firm  heart  builds  as  build  it  may, 

,In  spite  of  the  maunderings  of  Time: 

Who  knows  ?  The  voice  of  a  later  day 
May  touch  Apollo’s  ear  with  rhyme. 
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WRITTEN  IN  A  CURIOUS  ALBUM. 

ASTURDIE  scribbler  writes  these  verses  vain, 
To  lock  in  hasp  and  clasp  of  ancient  book; 
No  burglar  blow,  I  think,  will  fall  amain, 

That  on  the  wit  enclosed  will  wish  to  look; 
But  now  I  deem  the  lock  is  made  to  hide 

The  lack  of  wit  of  him  who  witless  writes; 
And  nothing  longer  than  the  rivets  hide, 

Shall  these  low  words  live  through  long  days 
and  nights. 

Ro  !  the  lank  beast,  whose  like  was  never  yet, 

Swept  on  the  swaying  waters  of  wide  seas,— 
Thick  scales  upon  his  loathly  back  are  set, 

Even  to  the  ground  are  bent  his  backward 
knees. 

And  far  along  the  earth  is  spread  his  tail: 

His  shark-like  fins  have  seized  the  mummy’s 
thighs ; 

Even  from  the  feet,  and  nought  the  groans  avail, 
And  in  a  living  tomb  the  mummy  dies. 

What  image  had  the  savage  mind  effete, 

That  drew  this  uncouth  shape  and  shrinking 
prey? 

Is  not  thus  the  jaws  of  time  shall  meet 

And  draw  earth-wanderers  out  of  light  away  ? 

Lock  the  red  clasp  and  hide  the  monster’s  mien  ! 

I  know  him  for  the  loathly  beast  of  Time; 

A  little  longer,  and  he  shall  be  seen 

With  lustful  look  around  our  limbs  to  climb. 
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Bite  on,  O  Time,  ’Tis  said,  thyself  must  die 
Far  on  the  wide  shore  of  eternity. 

Though  what  huge  j  aw  shall  bite  thee  hip  and  thigh, 
No  fancy  quaint  on  antique  page  shall  see. 


EPISTLE  TO  H.  S.  M. 

DONE  AT  THE  OLD  “CONTINENTAL.” 

I  SIT  amid  the  feeding  herd, — 

I  call  Melpomene — 

I  wis  not  if  she  kens  my  word, 

Unless  I  speak  of  thee. 

She  comes,  who  comes  but  seldom  now; 

I  think  she  comes  through  thee; 

Her  laurel  loves  to  hide  the  brow 
On  which  its  leaves  must  be. 

What  is  it  with  thee,  dark-skinned  man  ? 

Thou  hast  an  Eastern  hue. 

Methinks  thy  race  to  such  a  tan, 

In  Afric’s  sunshine  grew. 

Thou  bringest  the  Javan  berry’s  juice, 
The  Southern  cane- fruit  sweet; 

And  Jersey  kine  give  milk,  for  use, 

And  singer’s  comfort,  sweet. 

Yea,  from  some  distant  sunny  place 
They  tore  thee  tawny  man, 

And  made  thee  serve  a  paler  race 
With  plate  and  pot  and  pan. 
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And  I,  I  seem  of  Western  blood 
Made  pale  with  pallid  suns 

That  sbine  and  faint  in  fields  and  floods, — 

So  weak  my  life-blood  runs. 

But  something  in  my  veins  doth  sing, 

A  beggar  now,  and  low — 

I  walked  the  Dacian  plains,  a  king — 

Five  thousand  years  ago. 

And  there,  the  grassy  fields  along 
And  on  the  mossy  hills, 

The  shepherds  heard  the  voice  of  song 
And  yet  thy  bosom  thrills. 

The  love  of  woman  fell  on  me, 

“  How  strange  !  ”  thou  sayest —  “  ’Tis 
so  !  ” 

“  The  time  I  rhyme — was — let  me  see — 

Five  thousand  years  ago.” 

Ah  me,  the  years  are  naught  but  dream, 

The  sad  mind  fails  to  see  : 

Faint  as  a  glimpse  of  Asgard’s  gleam, 

They  come  at  times  to  me. 

But  oft  through  misty  moon-rays  dim, 

Above  the  tempest  sound, 

Unhidden  by  grief’s  visage  grim, 

I  see  the  haunted  ground. 
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I  tread  tlie  grassy  footways  o’er, 

Above  these  fields  of  snow; 

And  wear  the  crown  that  once  I  wore — 

Five  thousand  years  ago. 

What  is  it  with  thee,  tawny  man  ? 

Thou  sayest  the  Javan  juice  is  cool; 

With  little  effort  thou  may’st  scan 
A  rhymer  and  a  fool. 

A  deeper  thought  than  Javan  grain 
Must  call  for  thee  Melpomene  ! 

The  boxer’s  strength  shall  strive  in  vain 
(In  Tang’s  ballades  the  words  you  see). 

And  hence  ,  it  is  not  given  to  me 

To  stand  among  the  gifted  throng 

In  worship  of  Melpomene 

With  fitting  words  of  laureled  song. 

But  thou,  dear  H. — ,  thy  voice  may’st  raise — 
Yea,  thou  shalt  gain  her  qhiefest  praise — 

And  wear  at  will  the  poet’s  bays — 

This  rhyme  a  friend  before  the  lays. 


BOMBIN. 

THEY  are  burying  Bombin  over  the  way — 

The  village  street  will  miss  him  some, — 

His  vacant  smile  and  look  astray, 

And  the  unused  tongue  grown  strangely  dumb. 
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Six  feet  to  rest  in  many  a  day, 

Prince  or  princess,  what  more  have  they  ? 

Six  feet  by  three  of  narrow  clay. 

The  school-boys  straying  along  the  street 
Will  miss  the  quaint,  uncanny  form, 

The  sad  tired  look  they  would  surely  meet 
In  summer’s  sun  or  winter’s  storm, 

And  the  head  that  little  more  did  shield 
Than  it  finds  to-day  in  potter’s  field, 

Unless  there  is  shelter  unrevealed — 

Somewhere  she  went  for  a  short  sojourn, 

A  kind  sweet  woman,  with  words  of  joy, 
And  the  light  of  love  in  her  eyes  did  burn; 

And  with  her  the  gold-haired,  blue-eyed  boy 
Of  Bombin  went;  and  all  was  fair, 

For  who  so  happy  as  he  was  there  ? 

For  love  of  his  kin  was  his  only  care. 

The  cars  went  over  a  precipice, 

And  the  two  fair  people  came  back  no  more, 
And  so  fell  Bombin’ s  house  of  bliss. 

The  gods  who  rule  on  sea  and  shore 
Took  away  his  faithful  and  happy  mind, 

And  left  but  little  of  thought  behind, 

Yet  in  that  little  was  hope  confined. 

Bombin  each  day,  when  the  mails  came  in, 

Stood  in  the  row  at  the  postman’s  door, 

With  a  look  of  hope  on  his  face  so  thin, 

And  waited  there  till  his  chance  was  o’er; 
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And  lie  turned  sadly,  and  went  liis  way, 

To  come  again  on  the  coming  day 
And  hear  the  postman  say  him  nay. 

The  years  went  by,  and  a  message  came; 

It  summoned  him  to  the  latest  mail ; 

And  I  hope  he  reads  his  hopeless  name 

Where  the  saddest  lives  the  most  avail, 

And  that  that  lost  woman  waits  for  him, 

With  his  tattered  coat  and  eyes  grown  dim, 

In  the  fields  of  the  New  Jerusalem; 

And  the  boy  with  the  shining  golden  hair, 

And  dimpled  small  hands  leaning  down, 

And  sunny  eyes,  and  face  so  fair, 

May  clutch  his  hand  in  a  far-off  town. 

And  lead  him  through  a  golden  door, 

And  go  away  from  his  side  no  more, 

For  the  ferries  are  far  to  the  further  shore. 

Who  knows  ?  Bombin  is  buried  to-day, 

And  the  village  streets  are  a  shade  more  drear, 
And  we  who  are  left  have  much  to  say 
Of  many  things  we  still  must  hear. 

Was  Bombin’  s  life  more  aimless  quite 
Than  the  vistaless  one  of  the  Sybarite 
Or  the  eyeless  path  of  the  anchorite  ? 


“THE  DOOM  WORD  OF  TRISTAN.” 

THE  waiter  is  stout  and  sleek  and  jolly, 
There  in  the  buffet’s  shaded  nook, 

And  little  he  recks  of  melancholy, 

So  long  as  bibulous  elbows  crook. 
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To-day  “  The  ghost  walked  ”  so  she  told  me, 

And  here  are  the  guineas’  toll  for  me: 

For  such  bright  ware  my  soul  has  sold  me, 

The  lover  and  serf  of  a  singer  to  be. 

Would  that  the  devil  himself  had  bought  me, 
With  horrid  hoof  and  sweeping  tail; 

With  something  of  honor,  then  death  might  have 
sought  me 

When  light  in  the  shutters  of  life  did  fail. 

But  now  I  fear  as  the  days  pass  over, 

The  story  of  Tristan  is  little  more 
Or  less  indeed  than  a  beast’s  in  clover, 

That  serves  by  the  hour  for  the  master’s  store. 

Ho  !  waiter,  bring  in  the  ebbing  daylight 
One  cold  bottle  of  Mumm’s  once  more; 

The  sparkles  of  Bacchus  better  may  light 
One  to  the  latch  of  the  utmost  door. 

See  !  the  rich  sparkles  rise  and  bubble 

Bike  human  lives  in  Time’s  wide  sea, 

That  sink  thereafter  from  toil  and  trouble, 

And  their  tale  is  over  of  misery. 

See  !  The  dear  gold,  it  is  bright  and  yellow; 

It  shines  as  bright  as  my  youthtide  shone, 
There  in  the  fallow  fields  and  mellow 
When  the  tide  of  life  anew  begun. 

Who  would  lose  it,  the  hope  of  a  morrow? 

Would  we  were  back  in  the  fields  and  sun 
Where  came  no  dream  of  a  coming  sorrow, 

Or  a  hope  that  hope  and  fear  were  done  ! 
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But  rain  and  snow  and  stormy  weather, 

Beat  on  the  travailing  sons  of  earth; 

And  the  tramp  of  feet  on  the  beaten  heather, 
Soon  reckons  itself  of  little  worth. 

Kiss  me  sweeter,  O  wine  delicious! 

We  kiss  the  lips  of  demon  or  saint- 

Is  there  aught  in  mine  so  very  vicious, 

That  thine  with  soil  or  smirch  shall  taint  ? 

But  wherefore  now  of  the  old  time  maunder  ? 
The  night  is  falling,  the  sand-glass  runs  ; 

And  few  more  days  shall  the  worn  feet  wander 
Through  the  sad  vales  under  earthly  suns. 

Hark  !  In  the  hall  the  song  is  ringing 

That  once  I  made  when  youth  was  mine; 

And  that  lover  of  mine  the  song  is  singing, 

And  I  pledge  her  now  in  the  sparkling  wine. 

But  what  has  genius  to  gain  a  living, 

In  the  marts  of  daughters  and  sons  of  men  ? 

The  builder  of  dream  is  forever  giving, 

And  nothing  returns  to  him  again. 

Fill,  O  waiter,  the  last  of  glasses, 

Poison  is  good  for  a  dreamer’s  eyes  ; 

Soon  over  him  the  sunlight  passes 
Noticed  not  in  the  quiet  skies. 

So  the  lord  that  loves  mine  own  true  lover, 

Can  win  her  ever  and  hold  her  true, 

When  the  charge  I  have  made  is  done  and  over, 
And  nothing  more  to  the  dead  is  due. 
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See  !  where  the  stage  holds  mine  old-time  lover, 
That  grew  in  the  same  green  fields  with  me, 

When  we  strayed  adown  where  the  lucky  clover 
Hid  in  the  haunts  of  herd  and  bee. 

How  the  green  heart  fades  in  the  reek  of  London, 
In  the  glare  of  halls  and  brothels  gilt, 

Where  the  works  of  nature  and  God  are  undone 
Even  as  the  leaves  of  Autumn  wilt ! 

Tall  and  fair  was  my  golden  maiden, 

And  I  made  a  picture  of  her  that  day, 

When  up  to  the  mart  with  beauty  laden, 

One  day  in  Spring  she  took  her  way. 

And  I  met  her  again  in  the  gilded  highway 
Where  honor  and  love  and  life  are  sold; 

Ail  except  that  which  is  built  in  my  way 
For  the  price  of  truth  is  untold  in  gold. 

With  a  thought  of  old  my  spirit  moves  me, 

I  will  leave  her  here  to  gather  the  store, 

As  we  gathered  the  rose  when  I  said  ‘  ‘  She  loves  me 
And  we  shall  be  lovers  forever  more.” 

Well  I  know  the  lord  that  gives  the  money 
That  buys  his  lordship  a  smile  or  two; 

For  out  of  Egypt  comes  corn  and  honey, 

When  the  tale  of  counters  is  fair  and  true. 

Is  it  better  to  wait  for  the  weary  spirit 
And  eat  and  feed  and  sleep  and  wake 

To  the  song  that  saddens  me  when  I  hear  it, 

That  of  old  I  made  for  dear  love’s  sake? 
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She  loves  me  true,  but  the  halls  of  pleasure 
Lie  for  her  through  a  golden  gate, 

And  the  Satyr’s  selves  must  tread  a  measure, 
And  the  sweets  of  life  her  taste  must  sate. 

The  days  I  have  sold  I  will  sell  no  longer, 

In  spite  of  her  wealth  of  golden  hair; 

For  Lethe’s  ooze  begets  no  hunger, 

And  night  is  liker  to  day-time  there. 

Fair  and  sweet,  my  love,  I  leave  you 
Beautiful,  tall  and  lover  true — 

No  more  will  a  false  faint  heart  deceive  you, 
For  the  loves  are  ended  of  me  and  you. 

I  babble  of  green  fields,  so  I  am  dying— 

The  potent  poison  o’ercomes  me  quite — 

Soon  I  am  out  with  the  lilacs  lying, 

And  few  and  short  are  the  hours  of  life. 

Would  I  had  turned  from  dreamer  to  schemer! 
A  builder  of  wares  and  cheater  of  men, 

The  narrow  house  that  is  built  for  a  dreamer 
More  nearly  might  be  a  palace  then. 

Hark!  the  last  cadence  as  I  wander, 

It  whispers  the  ripple  of  Charon’s  oar. 

To  move  a  lover  and  ferry  him  yonder 

Where  Lethe  sleeps  on  a  dreamless  shore. 

What,  my  lord,  you  have  brought  my  lover 
To  kiss  the  lips  of  a  dreamer  done  ? 

See,  in  the  green  fields  we  gather  the  clover 
And  we  sing  a  song  to  the  setting  sun. 
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JANUARY. 


WHEN  the  gray  clouds  hang  over  January, 
And  out  of  the  mist  the  white  snow  falls, 
Then  fancy  may  spread  her  white  wings  fairy 
And  fly  afar  from  the  city  walls; 

And  the  Muse,  at  the  touch  of  her  potent  wand, 
Shows  us  hills  and  rivers  of  lands  beyond. 

Where  we  hoped  to  be  one  day  or  another 

When  toil  had  made  needful  rest’s  caress; 
There  where  the  herders  might  call  us  brother, 
And  the  sheep  are  pastured  nigh  Inverness, 
And  the  broad  strong  frame  and  face  firm-willed 
Would  make  us  free  of  the  plaided  guild. 

Or  down  by  the  braes  we  might  feign  the  poet, 
And  kiss  the  Muse  in  a  green  retreat. 

At  least  in  thought  she  alone  may  know  it, 

The  voice  of  a  singer  low  and  sweet 
Where  1  ‘  Simmer  ’  ’  blooms  in  dale  and  glen 
As  it  bloomed  of  old  to  the  “Wale  of  men.” 

Or  there  where  the  promise  hides  in  the  clover 
And  the  white-walled  Inn  marks  England’s 
fields 

For  one  short  week  should  we  play  the  rover 

While  the  dust-stained  bottle  its  yearning 
yields. 

And  once  in  a  day  of  naught  too  good 
Shall  we  be  of  the  band  of  Robin  Hood, 
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Then  when  the  days  of  the  years  speed  onward 
With  barren  branches  and  leaves  grown  sere, 
And  the  fainting  sunflower  turning  sunward, 
Shows  that  the  end  of  its  life  is  near. 

Shall  we  cross  the  salt  dividing  sea 

And  moan  in  the  gales  of  a  sad  ‘  ‘  Countree.  ’  ’ 

Then  shall  we  dream  in  a  thatchen  cottage, 

Of  the  winter’s  trees  of  a  life  to  come, 

Where  we  sell  no  deeds  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
Nor  utter  words  for  a  settled  sum. 

And  there  to  pleasure  us  half  a  sleep, 

The  salmon  and  trout  in  the  wave  shall  leap. 

Still  the  snow  falls  down  over  January, 

And  the  streets  are  white  and  eyes  are  dim, 
And  travel  is  hard  for  the  weak  and  weary 
And  carefuller  grow  we  of  life  and  limb; 

Over  many  a  dreamer  the  snow  comes  down 
In  the  lonely  place  of  a  builded  town. 


WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM. 

T  THINK  of  old  I  saw  a  day 
1  When  I  knew  words  not  ill  to  say; 
But  since  I’ve  trod  a  weary  way, 

The  bright  eye  dims,  the  spirit  fails; 
And  little  more  fair  hope  avails 
The  wanderer  whom  time  assails 
It  little  boots  to  call  the  name 
Of  dwellers  in  the  house  of  fame, 

Who  came  and  saw  and  overcame; 

8 
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Shakespeare  too  well  at  Avon  sleeps, 
And  far  remote,  gray  Homer  keeps; 
Their  voice  in  silence  o’er  the  deeps; 
Behold  we  know  their  epitaph, — 

At  these  weak  words  they  will  not  laugh 
Not  at  so  sad  an  autograph. 


ANACREONTIC. 


(AFTER  MOORE.) 


I. 


HOW  many  years,  how  many  miles, 
Divide  us  from  the  Grecian  Isles! 
How  many  thoughts  and  deeds  remove 
Our  spirits  from  the  bard  of  love! 

Anacreon!  Anacreon! 

We  hold  to-day  no  love  like  thine, 

That  rose  upon  the  Hellene  lawn, 
And  built  to  last  thy  lyric  line. 

No  joy,  blit  death,  is  in  the  wine, 

No  pleasance  in  a  love  divine. 


II. 

No  balm  of  Araby  is  blent 
With  unclipped  bonds  and  cent  per  cent, 
And  stately  villas  tower  in  pride 
Where  honor,  love,  and  joy  have  died; 
The  bluebird  hovers  in  the  air 
A  thousand  yards  from  want  and  care; 
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On  Quaker  garb  and  Gotham  town 
The  same  old  sun  looks  coldly  down, 

And,  cynic-like,  he  smiles  the  same, 

As  when  the  Greek,  with  eyes  aflame, 
Danced  with  the  rosy-footed  Hours 
In  the  green  reaches  of  the  bowers 
Where  laurel  bloomed  above  the  flowers. 

III. 

Down  with  the  old  romantic  strain  ! 

Thus  cries  the  tiresome  realist. 
Behold,  your  life  is  lived  in  vain  ! 

Doud  says  the  gruesome  pessimist. 
And  loyal  toilers  kneel  and  pray 
Across  the  worry  of  the  way, 

Across  the  rattle  of  the  street, 

E’en  to  the  Muse’s  green  retreat, 

Give  aid,  Melpomene,  give  aid, 

And  lead  us  to  the  greenwood  glade 
Where  thou  dost  lie,  O  royal  maid. 

IV. 

Arise,  O  rhymer!  tell  the  age, 

With  eyes  inspired  and  pictured  page, 

The  story  of  the  golden  time, 

The  happier  life,  the  Hellene  clime, 

The  truer  love,  the  loftier  line, 

That  rose  below  the  weighted  vine 
There  where  full-breasted  Summer  smiles 
Forever  on  the  Grecian  Isles. 
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V. 

Behold,  he  comes  !  a  laurel  crown 
Holds  to  his  brow  the  gray  hairs  down. 

He  hunts  the  hour  with  shining  eyes, 
While  sunlight  glistens  in  the  skies; 

A  bubbling  bowl  is  in  his  hand, 

And  Cupid  waves  his  arrow  wand, 

And  on  the  gay  scene  Venus  smiles 
And  brightens  all  the  Hellene  Isles. 

VI. 

How  far  he  comes,  with  eyes  undimmed 
And  rosy  cheeks  as  when  he  hymned 
The  Paphian  pleasures  felt  of  old, 

When  glowed  the  Grecian  age  of  gold! 

VII. 

Harsh  are  the  days,  and  evil-starred ; 

Cold  were  the  strong  words  of  the  bard: 

“  Pew  days  and  full  of  toil  are  thine, 
Unlike  that  golden  age  of  mine. 

We  live  forever  on  the  height 
Where  the  high  Muses’  smiles  delight 
Those  souls  whose  deeds  have  conquered 
Give  thy  short  hour  to  love  and  wine, 

And  in  the  end  our  love  is  thine, 

And  endless  rapture  like  to  mine.’ 

VIII. 

I  saw  him  fade  across  the  sky: 

The  light  of  love  was  in  his  eye, 

And  well  I  knew  he  could  not  die; 
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But  far  beyond  the  fall  of  snow 

And  the  rude  swash  of  beating  rains, 
Or  streets  where  wains  encumbered  go 
And  all  the  worthless  worldly  plains, 

I  felt  he  lives  and  never  dies. 

And  cruel  are  the  shifting  skies 
That  hide  him  from  our  searching  eyes, 
And  those  his  quaint  philosophies, 

The  glamour  of  the  Grecian  seas, 

And  scenes  where  sensuous  Summer  smiles. 
How  far  from  here,  in  mind  and  miles, 

The  olden  thought,  the  Grecian  Isles  ! 


THE  BISON’S  PLAINT 

PRINCES  of  lordly  waters, 

Rulers  of  time  and  space, 

Behold  the  last  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
Of  the  lordliest  western  race. 

Here  where  Alaskan  waters  flow, 

Driven  northward  from  Mexico, 

The  ends  of  lands  give  no  more  place, 

To  the  last  of  the  race  of  Buffalo. 

Oh,  for  the  wings  of  the  morning 
To  fly  where  the  eagle  flies! 

To  see  the  golden  warning 

Of  the  day-star  gladly  rise 
On  lands  where  no  powder’s  glow, 

Sees  the  Amazon’s  blue  waters  flow 
Beneath  the  Andalusian  eyes, 

In  the  earlier  home  of  the  Buffalo. 
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The  mitred  elk  and  the  eagle 
Their  olden  haunts  retain; 

The  hunters  gun  and  beagle 

Sound  on  their  ears  in  vain; 

For  the  eagle  lives  in  the  clouds 

The  wood  the  tall  elk  shrouds, — 

And  across  the  waving  level  plain, 

They  hold  their  kingship  proud. 

Greatest  of  shaggy  races, — 

Oldest  of  animals, — 

Where  shall  we  hide  our  traces, 

From  the  fate  that  on  us  falls  ? 

Rise,  gods  of  golden  Mexico  ! 

Bid  the  Amazon’s  blue  waters  flow 

Over  the  body  of  him  who  calls, 

‘  ‘  Save  the  last  of  the  race  of  the  Buffalo  !  ’ 

With  shaggy  head  extended, 

I  see  the  frozen  tides; 

And  the  weary  way  is  ended, 

And  here  the  king  abides. 

The  last  insatiable  blow 

That  hurts  the  hunted  from  Mexico, 

And  steals  the  life  from  the  kingly  sides 
Of  the  old  monarchic  Buffalo. 

Where  in  the  uttermost  waters 
Shall  a  sheltered  haven  be, 

For  the  last  of  our  sons  and  daughters  ? 

For  all  are  dead  but  me. 
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A  continent  and  Mexico 

Have  bidden  us  northward  ever  go, 

Till  the  last  of  the  race  by  tbe  farthest  sea, 

Calls  on  the  gods  of  the  Buffalo. 

Hide  me  deep  in  the  waves  recesses, 

Under  the  clear  cold  chilly  waters; 

Surely  somewhere  are  sheltered  nesses 

To  hide  the  last  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
Of  the  wanderer  out  of  Mexico. 

Somewhere  our  steps  should  safely  go, 

Out  of  the  path  of  a  world’s  slaughter 

Save  the  last  of  the  race  of  the  Buffalo. 


A  NORSE  FRAGMENT. 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  PROPHET  HAFIZ. 

OUAF  ben  Hamud,  dwelling  in  the  north, 

After  long  sojourn  on  the  traveling  waves 
That  now  bear  burden  to  these  futile  words 
Where  the  hoar  ocean  beats  the  patient  beach, 
Here  by  the  ice- walls  of  remoter  worlds 
And  snowy  shelves  of  low  Icelandic  dunes 
Prays  to  the  prophet  Hafiz,  in  the  land 
Hallowed  religious  by  Mohammed’s  place 
At  Mecca,  where  the  prophet  lies  in  trance, 

May  he  return  and  rule  the  Islam  world — 

O  Prophet,  hear  my  words! 

Because  to  thee, 

A  prophet, — through  long  penitence  and  pain, 
Is  half  unveiled  the  future;  and  the  mind 
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IBooks  almost  through  thy  time- forgotten  frame. 
And  thou  has  strayed  along  the  stellar  path, 

And  trodden  ways  of  meteors  of  the  sky; 

As  I,  thy  slave,  have  trod  the  treasured  earth. 

I  know  not  how  to  say  it  !  I  would  say, — 

A  foolish  people  dwelt  amid  these  wastes, 

And  held  a  faith  blasphemous  to  our  God, 

And  holy  prophet;  yet,  believed  by  them. 
Unthinkable  indeed  the  thing  may  seem, 

Since  not  begotten  by  the  help  of  hell; 

For  they  know  naught  of  Islam,  well  or  ill. 

Hence  do  I  fear  thy  comment,  when  I  write 
These  most  uncertain  words,  these  rhythmic  notes, 
Which  I  have  changed  into  our  chosen  tongue. 

I  almost  hear  thee  say :  ‘  ‘  Some  evil  one 
Has  turned  the  puerile  mind  from  purity 
And  tempted  him  with  god’s  idolatrous;  ” 

But  five  times  have  I  prayed  the  prophet’s  prayer, 
And  bowed  in  worship  at  the  sunset  hour, 

This  very  day  I  write.  It  seems  to  me 
This  people  held  a  faith  as  true  to  them 
As  is  our  worship  of  the  only  one. 

So,  from  thy  calm  advice,  and  hope  of  light 
That  shines  from  thee  as  shines  the  steadfast  sun, 

I  give  such  weird  deciphered  utterances, 

As  I  have  found  the  skill  in  me  to  make. 

But  yet  I  premise  that  my  words  are  weak, 

Much  weaker  than  this  strange  Eddaic  lore; 

And  fain  would  I  have  had  thy  master  thought 
And  gift  of  scripture,  to  have  written  down 
In  ordered  sentences,  these  mystic  tales, 

It  cannot  be  that  they  believed  themselves. 
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FRAGMENT  OF  A  NORSE  EPIC. 

A  TALE  of  wavering  gods  I  have  to  tell, 

And  war-enduring  men, — dug  from  the  earth 
Of  earlier  history,  before  the  dawn 
Of  these  last  suns  that  light  a  fated  world. 
Hearken!  O  hearers  of  a  later  tide! 

An  infant  voice  is  in  the  dusky  air, 

And  on  the  western  mountains  in  the  gold, 

Flame  the  late  sunsets  of  a  drooping  age; 

Hopeless  they  flame  upon  a  woeful  world. 

Mine  is  no  voice  that  echoing  times  shall  hear 
Amid  Ionian  valleys  evermore. — 

Telling  the  story  of  the  Asian  fen, 

And  wandering  Greeks  before  the  Trojan  walls, 
Warring  on  Venusberg;  and,  that  great  dame 
Fair  Helen,  hallowed  pure  in  epic  song, 

And  made  to  be  a  theme  of  love  through  time. 

Fit  product  of  those  thousand  isles  of  song, 

Set  like  fixed  stars  amid  the  Grecian  seas; 

Nor  gift  of  larger  utterance  divine, 

Like  his  who  sang  the  wender  to  and  fro, — 
Whilom  the  bright  star  of  the  inner  sky, — 

But  now  the  delver  in  the  depths  of  hell, 

The  filcher  of  the  golden  heart  of  man. 

But  so  the  northern  lights  allure  my  dream, 

And  icy  wastes  of  lands  unpopulous 
Where  heroes  choose  to  work  the  will  of  gods; 
Where  frozen  hills  Icelandic  chill  the  north, 

But  not  the  virile  hearts  inflexible, 

Ordained  to  battle  for  the  doom  of  gods 
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When  Boki  flaming  leads  the  giant  host, 

And  the  huge  serpent  shakes  the  swaying  bridge, — 
And  Thor  the  thunderer  strides  to  meet  his  doom, 
As  to  compel  such  utterance  as  mine 
And  vain  attempt  at  monumental  song. 

I  celebrate  the  glory  of  a  race, — 

Call  them  what  name  you  will — of  rugged  Goth 
Before  Byzantium’s  toppling  minarets 
And  shaking  palace  of  the  tumbling  kings 
Of  all  the  world;  or  Bongobard  more  coarse, 

With  women  drinking  from  a  horrid  cup, 

But  drinking  deeper  of  a  fierce  revenge; 

Or  delving  Dane  in  sombre  Irish  isle; 

Or  Vandal  at  the  eternal  city’s  gates, 

With  praying  prelates  howling  to  their  god, 

Whose  very  earthly  throne  the  Thunderer’s  sledge 
Crushed  shapeless  at  his  will. 

The  fiery  lusts 

Insatiable,  and  fiercer  penitence 
And  hopeless  hope  of  battle  after  death, 

Bed  them  by  rugged  ways  to  many  wars; 

And  made  their  king  of  kings  the  scourge  of  men. 
This  cause  was  Boki,  crudest  of  gods; 

Brother  of  great  Valfather  at  the  first, 

But  straying  in  the  woodways  of  the  earth, 

He  found  the  guileful  heart  that  once  had  pulsed 
With  boundless  passion  in  a  cruel  queen. 

And  eating  this,  the  poison  grew  in  him, — 

And  made  the  fearful  lust,  the  greed  of  gold. 
Hated  of  calm,  contempt  of  love,  and  war 
Perpetual  on  Odin’s  peaceful  slopes, 
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Run  riot  in  him,  till  his  purpose  grew 
To  lead  the  giants  and  his  huger  kin, — 

Product  of  his  two  natures,— on  a  day 
Across  the  builded  bridge,  and  crush  in  war 
Odin,  his  brother,  and  the  other  gods, 

Defended  by  their  chosen  chiefs  of  men. 

Deep  in  the  vast  of  Hymir’s  icy  gorge, 
Ringed  by  the  roar  of  Ran  and  all  her  waves 
Beating  the  stainless  columns  of  the  ice 
That  hold  the  domes  above  the  north  wind’s  home, 
And  glass  gray  Hymir’s  chilly  eyes  and  brow, 

And  all  the  frozen  thickets  of  his  beard, 

Falling  like  snow  around  his  wintry  form, 

Fierce  Doki  sat  alone. 

Seamed  was  his  brow 
With  hate  and  utter  fear;  but  over  all 
The  rugged  grandeur  of  his  godhood  old 
And  kinship  with  the  highest,  fitful  shone, 

As  shine  across  the  dark  the  northern  lights. 

Now  did  he  seem  like  one  of  giant  race, 
Vast  as  an  iceberg,  strong  as  granite  stone; 

And  now  a  dark-born  mountain  Alf  he  crouched, 
And  glared  and  thought— and  even  with  the  thought 
Grew  snarling  were-wolf,  warder  of  the  wold, 

Or  fanged  and  venomed  serpent,  till  his  whim 
Would  make  him  woman  with  a  demon  heart, 
Seducer  of  mankind.  At  times  he  grew 
Into  the  giant  steed,  and  felt  again 
The  pain  of  Swadilfari’s  fierce  embrace. 

Then  at  the  last,  did  come  his  godhead  old, 

And  on  him  fell  his  mighty  human  shape, 
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Deadly  and  woeful,  but  most  beautiful. 

His  set  brows  frowned  above  his  fearful  eyes, 

Enduring  as  the  rock.  He  rose  to  all 

His  monstrous  length,  and  lifted  up  his  voice, 

That  rung  like  thunder  in  the  hollow  house 
Of  Hymir.  The  world  trembled  as  he  strode; 

And  Freyia  trembled  in  the  Asgard  vale, 

And  goddesses  in  the  green  halls  of  heaven, 

Who  feared  the  day  of  doom  were  hard  at  hand, — 
And  they  no  more  should  win  the  love  of  men. 
“Rule  and  wide  lands  Valfather  has  usurped; 

Yea,  all  our  joint  inheritance  he  seized, 

And  all  the  gods  call  good;  but  over  me, 

His  sway  shall  never  come  with  my  consent, 

For  why  should  I  be  lesser  made  than  he, 

And  suffer  cold,  calamity  and  loss 
And  all  my  kin  forever,  while  he  drinks 
Calm  in  Valhalla’s  lordly  halls,  and  looks 
At  morning  over  all  his  peopled  worlds, 

And  chooses  men  to  strengthen  him  at  last 
When  he  shall  meet  me  on  the  final  day, 

And  I  and  mine  shall  drink  the  draught  revenge? 
Sweeter  than  Mimer’s  wine,  or  Suttung’s  juice; 
Finding  a  foothold  in  the  golden  halls 
And  bearing  doom  eternal  unto  gods. 

But,  ah,  how  long  to  suffer  ere  the  end! 

Howbeit,  not  in  peace  their  days  shall  be; 

But  each  new  sun  that  looks  along  the  skies, 

Shall  see  a  harm  create;  an  injury 
Invented  to  pervert  their  purposes 
Hear  me,  ye  gods !  your  peace  take  from  you 
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As  ye  have  stolen  all  my  power  from  me.” 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  fever  left  his  veins; 

The  fell  mood  passed  away;  but  soon  the  god, 
Evil,  and  sad,  and  weary  of  his  days 
Unending,  called  aloud.  His  firm  sharp  voice 
Was  heard  in  all  the  caves  and  dales  of  earth, 
And  in  the  utter  deep — so  loud  as  when 
Fialar’s  crow  shall  sound  o’er  wasted  worlds. 

‘  ‘  Arise !  ye  slothful  serfs,  that  yet  pretend 
Allegiance  to  the  commonwealth  of  hell 
And  faith  in  a  Republic  raised  anew, 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  almighty  gods 
Who  fear  ye  nothing  little.  Dwelling  there 
On  high,  and  praying  aid  from  earth  and  man 
To  gain  them  respite  for  a  little  yet  !  ” 

His  subjects  heard  in  all  the  dells  and  deeps, — 
And  at  the  summons,  came  from  every  clime; 
From  every  hedge  and  copse  and  thicket  came 
The  mythic  hordes,  haters  of  gods  and  men. 
Came  one,  weird,  terrible,  the  giantess 
Who  guards  the  portals  of  dun  Niffelheim, 

The  horrid  porches  of  the  realms  of  death. 

Hel  was  she  called;  so  we,  in  later  time, 

Have  named  the  dread  abode  of  Lucifer. 

Black  was  her  face,  at  times  presaging  doom; 
And  white  at  times,  as  leprosy.  Despair 
And  want  fevered  her  veins;  and  misery 
Swept  round  her  sable  limbs.  Most  fearful  she 
Of  that  dread  trinity  to  Loki  born, 

And  Angurboda  high  in  Yotunheim. 

Her  did  Allfather  send  to  Niffelheim; 
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And  fearing,  made  her  ruler  of  the  dead 
Who  die  afar  from  battle.  O’er  nine  worlds 
Her  voice  was  potent  rule.  Nigh  to  her  lay' 
Fenrir  the  wolf,  shorn  of  his  awful  strength; 

And  in  the  bonds  no  god-like  strength  could  burst. 
Anger  yet  burned  within  his  heart  to  think 
What  guile  the  gods  had  wrought  when  Skirnir  went 
At  Frey’s  command,  and  sued  the  Alfar  dark, 

In  swarthy  elfland  for  the  strenuous  string 
Which  soft  and  supple  as  a  silken  cord 
Yet  binds  him,  strongest  of  created  things. 

The  sword  bites  in  his  wound,  and  naught  atones 
The  crunch  of  teeth  on  Ty’s  immortal  hand. 

Then  from  the  deeps,  the  Earth-enfolder’s  head 
Rose  in  the  hall  gigantic.  Odin’s  bane, 

Most  feared  of  all,  and  weariest  of  toil: 

For  he  waits  in  the  wandering  deeps  devoid 
Of  joy,  save  when  he  sends  the  storm  and  shakes 
The  earth  in  tempest;  or  calls  up  the  tide 
When  Odin’s  self  shall  feed  his  fearful  hate. 

From  Jotunheim  Utgardi — Loki  came; 

Deep  skilled  in  sorcery,  whose  wiles  deceived 
Thor,  the  tremendous,  though  a  mighty  god. 

Skadi,  who  could  not  bear  the  sea-mews  scream 
At  morning,  sounding  o’er  the  frosty  sea; 

Nor  wailing  song  of  bird  from  dewy  woods 
That  made  her  wakeful ;  but  who  slumbered  well 
Where  rugged  gorges  lean  along  the  skies 
Nigher  to  Asgard,  where  the  were- wolf ’s  howl, 
More  sweet  than  song  of  swans  o’er  straying 
streams, 
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Echoes  along  the  crested  caves  of  ice. 

Borne  by  the  north- wind  through  the  mists  of  snow. 
She  hates  the  evil  god ;  but  more  she  hates 
The  warders  of  Idun,  and  hopes  for  doom 
On  weavers  of  the  wile,  when  shifting  gods 
Deluded  her  with  hope  of  Baidu r’s  love; 

And  made  her  dwell  with  Niord  in  Noatun 
Sad  by  the  sea:  The  days  were  very  long. 

Next  Hymir,  Kinsman  of  mad  Thiassi  dead, 

God  of  the  frozen  ocean  in  the  north; 

The  wolf-dogs  barked  about  his  feet;  he  left 
The  ward  of  flames  that  climbed  around  his  garth. 
His  daughter  Gird  had  cost  the  Asa  Frey 
His  wondrous  sword,  which  yet  shall  work  him 
woe. 

Over  hoar  hills,  amid  the  giant  folk 

Grim  Skirnir  rode  through  storm  and  murky  flames, 

And  won  the  giant  maiden  for  the  god. 

And  with  these  came  huge  chiefs  from  Yotunheim 
By  thousands,  till  the  massy  columns  shook, 
Swaying  as  they  trod.  A  pigmy  race  grotesque. 
Murk  Alfar,  dwarfs  who  delve  and  dwell  in  mines, 
Led  by  the  chieftain  Reidmar,  had  obeyed 
The  mandate.  Reidmar,  crafty,  cold,  and  wise, 
The  furnaces  of  mountain  caves  had  baked 
His  furrowed  visage  even  as  coal ;  and  fierce 
And  baleful  flamed  his  eyes  unused  to  light. 

But,  prone  to  groping.  Nigh  him,  Ottar  strode, 

Regretting  his  desertion  of  the  wold 

And  bestial  shape  that  yet  should  be  his  bane. 

And  Fafnir  crawled,  with  Regin,  master-smith 
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And  learner  of  old  Volund’s  ancient  lore. 

Ivaldi,  father  of  Idun  the  fair 
Dear  to  the  gods,  as  unto  Odin’s  ear 
The  dying  scream  of  hawks  from  altars  high 
On  Say  land’s  icy  isle, — slow  plodding  on, 

Bent  with  a  thousand  years  of  cunning  toil, 

Came  with  his  sons,  the  craftiest  of  smiths, 

Stern  Broeck  and  Siridar, — forgers  of  the  mace 
Of  Thor,  and  welders  of  great  Odin’s  ring, 

And  carvers  of  the  never-tiring  boar, 

The  brilliance  of  whose  bristles  lights  the  night. 
And  all  the  numerous  elves  that  haunt  the  dell 
And  live  in  mines  and  meads.  Then  came  the 
three 

Who  guard  the  portals  by  the  tree  of  life, 

The  Norns,  who  feed  Igdrasil  honey-dew. 

The  matrons  of  the  deeps,  renowned  in  song, 

Who  guard  the  glaives  of  heroes  unafraid: 

These  with  their  sedge  crowned  train  of  dancing 
elves : 

A  monstrous  crew,  shorn  somewhat  of  their 
strength, 

But  unimpaired  in  valor  and  resolve 
For  who  can  wage  such  war  with  mighty  gods 
Such  Ajons  long  unhurt  ?  This  monstrous  horde 
The  crafty  L,oki  full  of  subtle  wiles 
Addressed  in  speech  delusive;  for  he  knew 
The  sway  the  Almighty  wielded  over  them, 

Albeit  yielding  service  unto  him. 

The  evil  god  was  skilled  in  all  discourse. 

His  voice  could  rise  like  thunder  in  the  clouds 
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On  never- toppling  hills;  and  then  could  fall 
Sweeter  than  woman’s  in  the  arms  of  love. 

The  hearer’s  mood  was  charmed  to  ease  or  doom; 
As  round  her  senses,  in  the  Mongol  lands 
Some  moon-eyed  dame  draws  through  the  hollow 
tube 

The  fumes  of  drowsy  herbs,  and  sleeps  and  dreams: 
All  day  she  sleeps,  and  then  at  morning  wakes 
Changed  to  a  worser  shape  because  of  sin, — 
Losing  Nirvana  for  a  cycle  more: 

Thus  spake  the  ruler  of  the  realms  of  Hell : 
“Dwellers  in  all  the  worlds  and  mines; 
despised 

Of  utter  gods,  who  dwell  in  Godland  far 
An  inaccessible  !  To  you  I  come 
With  promise  and  a  hope:  for  have  I  not 
Left  the  sweet  groves  that  grow  forevermore, 
Beaten  by  light  rains  only,  where  the  winds 
Blow  cool  at  twilight  over  leafy  lands  ? 

How  sweet!  And  lost  the  touch  of  Freyia’s  hand; 

And  the  delicious  apples  of  Idun 

Which  gave  us  life  renewed;  the  love  of  Thor 

And  Odin  and  the  ease  which  only  is 

There  in  the  twelve  green  grottoes  of  the  gods  ! 

All  this  for  you  I  lost  and  chose  your  lot, 

The  struggle  in  the  drifts  of  drivings  now, 

And  o’er  the  rugged  gorges  of  the  cliffs, 

In  hope  to  lead  you  to  the  brighter  lands 
Chosen  by  Odin  for  his  cruel  race ; 

Forgetting  you  who  toil  in  central  worlds 
And  icy  lands  stupendous,  on  the  edge 
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Remotest  of  created  things — for  this  cast  forth: 
Because  I  loved  you  as  my  chosen  kin, 

And  mulct  of  my  inheritance  of  old; 

For  I  am  a  frost-giant  and  a  god 
Older  than  ancient  Odin — lost  my  seat 
In  golden  Valhall  and  the  flowing  wine, 

And  all  the  dear  delights  of  mighty  gods  ! 

But  you,  ye  think  because  your  days  go  by, 

And  Odin  sits  in  sloth,  that  ye  shall  dwell 
In  peace  eternal  in  your  barren  lands  ! 

Whom  gods  love  not  they  hate.  The  newborn 
race 

Puny  as  air  sprites,  craftless  and  unwise. 

These  are  the  chosen  ones  to  fill  the  lands 
Of  pleasure,  your  inheritance  and  mine  ! 

How  say  ye,  shall  the  mighty  God  on  high 
Build  and  dissolve  at  will,  or  shall  we  rise 
And  make  a  protest  that  shall  shake  his  throne, 
And  bring  at  once  the  sound  of  Heimdall  horn, 
And  doom  itself  to  once  eternal  gods — 

And  win  for  us  our  just  inheritance 
Ordained  of  old  when  Bergelmir,  the  son 
Of  Aurgelmir,  produced  the  progeny 
Enormous,  one  of  whom  sailed  o’er  the  sea 
Of  Gymirs’  bubbling  blood,  shed  by  the  sons 
Of  Odin,  sole  inheritor  of  all 
The  lands  created  ?  From  him  illustrious 
We  claim  the  monarchy  of  all  the  worlds: 

I  wait  the  wiser  speech  of  potent  kings.  ’  ’ 

A  murmur  rose  above  the  moaning  dwarfs, 
When  Eoki  ceased  to  speak;  then  from  the  throng 
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His  prototype,  Utgardi — Uoki  came 
Clear  to  the  front;  his  face  was  hard  as  steel 
And  beaten  brown  as  bark  by  stormy  winds: 

His  words  were  these: 

‘  ‘  In  icy  gorges  far 
I  rule  the  gnarled  giants  of  the  frost 
Who  yet  survive  the  stormy  Thunderer’s  hate: 
Now  ancientest  of  all  the  kings  that  breathe. 

If  any  skill  or  strength  remain  to  me, 

I  dedicate  it  to  the  eternal  strife 

Against  the  Aesir  kind  till  death  shall  die  !  ’  ’ 

Next  in  the  council  Skadi,  the  goddess,  rose; 
Hers  was  a  triple  godhood :  giantess 
Of  old  in  Rimeland;  then,  in  Noatun, 

With  Niord,  she  knew  delight  with  Odin.  She 
Hated  the  gods  because  they  slew  her  sire ; 

But  took  delight  with  them,  and  nursed  her  hate. 
Hers  was  a  stormy  nature;  and  aloft, 

Nearest  the  skies  the  crags  her  snow-shoes  kissed 
And  saw  the  curves  of  white,  enormous  limbs. 

“  Unpleasant  are  green  places  near  the  sea;” 
She  said,  “  Naught  care  I  for  the  placid  lands 
That  lie  beside  the  rivers  of  the  gods. 

Better  I  love  the  eagle’s  lonely  scream; 

The  music  of  the  were-wolf’s  lingering  howl 
Across  the  mountain  dwelling  of  my  race: 

But  I  have  left  the  pleasance  of  my  house, 

And  risk  the  dear  Republic  I  have  reared, 

To  join  your  cause  in  hope  of  vengeance  due, 
With  purpose  to  avenge  Thiassi  dead.” 

“  Not  always  shall  the  perjurers  hold  the  rule — 
Therefore  I  give  my  lofty  land  and  lords 
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Of  central  air  to  serve  the  cause  of  doom.” 

Almost  unseen  amid  the  monstrous  shapes 
Groveled  the  coal  dark  Reidmar.  Ankle-high 
He  stood;  but  Roki  lifted  him,  and  placed 
High  on  an  icy  crag  in  sight  of  all. 

Then  was  his  voice,  as  is  the  beetle’s  hum, 
Uncertain,  eerie,  quavering,  full  of  guile. 

“Ye  hear  the  voices  of  the  hands  of  power — 
Listen  to  me,  unstrong  and  weak  and  old! 

A  hundred  ages  in  the  mines  I  wrought; 

I  heard  above  me  in  the  shivering  air, 

The  earliest  battles  of  the  new-born  gods — 

But,  mindless  of  the  struggle,  wrought  and  built 
And  forged  the  wealth,  that  future  men  shall  find 
Stored  in  the  inner  caverns  of  the  hills. 

To  me,  and  others  of  my  race  contemned, 

The  gods  have  come  and  craved  and  ta’en  our  toil. 
There  in  the  depths  so  many  centuries  long, 

We  learned  deep  lore,  and  old  traditions  brought 
From  the  beginning;  knowledge  little  known, — 
Cunning,  and  craft  are  ours — and  should  the  war 
Redden  the  wide  bridge,  we  should  only  moan 
Before  our  stony  dwellings.  Therefore  we 
Give  such  grave  counsel,  as  the  Senator, 

Cloistered  and  guarded,  gives  to  bearded  men, 

That  move  to  battle  armed  with  spear  and  shield. 
Yea,  surely  ye  are  mighty  for  your  shapes, 

Like  clouds  are  round  me  and  I  cannot  see  !  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  But  the  gods  are  very  strong.  In  Muspell-land 
Surt,  the  Terrific,  keeps  his  flaming  walls, 

And  nothing  helps  with  counsel  or  command. 
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What  should  I  say?  Thor  is  a  dreadful  god: 

The  monstrous  Hymir  sleeps  in  Niffelland, 

The  Giant’s  bane  cut  short  his  days  of  life; 

And  glad  Thiassi  surely  sleeps  the  sleep; 

And  many  another  genius  of  the  Rime  !  ” 

Nor  he  alone  defends  the  fearful  gods, 

But  chosen  men;  and  all  prophetic  guile 
Gained  from  the  subtle  dwarfs  and  Valas  old. 

“Nor  death  alone,  I  argue;  nor  the  chance 
Of  utter  failure  and  a  triumph  dear 
To  grim  Valfather,  but  I  think  of  you, 

Ye  folk  who  dwell  discomforted,  but  not 
Dead  by  the  venom-dales  of  Niffelheim 
Drinking  the  reek  of  bitter  Elliwar  !  ’  ’ 

The  eerie  shriek  died  like  the  sound  of 
boughs 

At  eventide,  in  happy  summer  lands; 

So  much  his  subtle  words  had  weight,  that  through 
The  mighty  concourse  calmer  counsel  went. 

This  seeing,  guileful  Doki  rose  in  haste, 

And  urged  his  latest  purpose;  for  he  felt 

The  gods  would  work  him  further  harm,  when  news 

Arrived  amongst  them  of  his  new-born  wile. 

“Yet  once  again  (my  voice  is  weak  with  woe) 
My  face  once  beautiful,  is  seamed  with  care, 

And  pain  has  made  its  dreary  bed  with  me  ! 

Not  as  ye  came  go  ye,  and  leave  me  here 
Prey  to  the  bitter  hate  they  have  for  me. 

Your  cause  is  mine,  I  join  you  to  the  end; 

Swear  to  me  here,  this  only :  not  that  ye 
Shall  join  me  in  the  battle  for  the  doom 
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But  this:  that  ye  shall  wake  at  morning  hour 
And  think.  How  can  I  harm  gray  Odin  ?  How 
Shall  Asgard  weep  because  to-day  is  day  ? 

And  chiefest  hope  of  all,  and  worst  to  him, 

For  us  in  that  last  bitter  day  of  strife: 

Steal  from  the  gods  their  choice  amid  the  slain 
And  win  from  them  their  chosen  chiefs  of  men  !  ” 
Each  voice  arose  when  ceased  the  master’s  words, 
And  something  of  his  weary  spirit  moved 
In  giant  mood  along  their  torpid  veins. 

Then  it  had  needed  little  craft  to  draw 
The  battle  on,  that  cannot  fail  to  come. 

“  Behold,  we  swear  perpetual  enmity, 

And  pledge  ourselves  to  every  hint  and  wile, 

That  yields  a  hope  of  evil  to  the  gods. 

Yea,  we  shall  stand  beside  your  lordly  shape, 

When  you  shall  gleam  along  the  glittering  bridge.” 
Now  Eoki  knew  his  purpose  gained,  and 
gave 

Freedom  to  all  to  wend  their  several  ways, 

In  their  allotted  stations  from  of  old  ! 

Recorded  enemies  of  Odin’s  race. 

All  save  grim  Reidmar  and  his  wizard  sons, 

These  four  remained.  And  when  the  hall  was  still, 
The  dwarf,  lifting  his  head,  addressed  the  god: 

“Not  all  is  lost  or  gained  by  one  fell  deed; 
And  nothing  yet  thou  dwellest  in  the  toils, 

Nor  over  thee  the  venom  dales  drip  down, 

A  word  is  sent  me  from  Valhalla  old, 

That  I  should  forge  again  a  battle  glaive 
For  Sigmund,  chiefest  hope  of  gods,  and  score 
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Its  blade  with  runes  of  power.  Nine  ages  long 
I  tempered  the  blue  steel,  and  welded  it 
From  woven  threads  of  fire,  and  metals  known 
Only  to  the  dark  dwellers  in  the  rock. 

Nothing  can  break  it  till  the  Nomies  cut 
The  woof  of  life  of  him  who  wears  the  blade; 
And  never  will  it  fail  him  in  his  need, 

Till  Odin  choose  him  on  a  bloody  day. 

To  you  I  bring  it  that  you  too  may  carve 
Deep  in  the  shimmering  edges  dreadful  runes, 

And  turn  the  hope  of  Odin  to  defeat, 

By  dint  of  ancient  lore  and  utter  skill.” 

“  Behold,  Regin,  the  smith,  doth  bear  the  blade!  ” 
Then,  bearing  the  bitter  sword  came  Regin  on; 
How  could  he  know  its  edge  should  cut  his  heart 
On  one  bright  day?— the  Noms  knew  this  alone. 

“Hearken,  O  Roki!— • ever  looking  down 
And  reading  in  the  tablets  of  the  mines, 

So  many  ages  wisdom  I  have  found, 

And  skill  to  work  my  will  on  metals  hard, 

And  make  them  think  as  I.  So  in  the  sword, 
Despite  the  power  of  Odin,  I  have  wrought 
Unfaith,  unquiet,  madness  and  unpeace. 

These  have  I  wrought  against  the  Volsung  race, 

In  letters  dread  forever.  So  that  men 
Bom  to  few  days  above  our  ancient  heads, 

Shall  not  remain  and  change  to  greater  gods; 

But  that  these  men  of  giant  kin  shall  fade 
From  this  too  bloody  earth,  and  all  shall  fall 
To  peace;  forgetting  Godhood,  and  the  hope 
To  battle  with  our  kinsmen  at  the  end. 
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So  shall  the  lesser  men,  content  with  us, 

Be  taught  to  ken  their  peace  and  comfort  gained 
From  us,  the  dwellers  in  the  depths  of  mines, 
Who  give  them  arts  and  weld  the  glittering  rings, 
And  mold  the  marble  in  the  heart  of  earth.” 

This  Iyoki  heard,  and  taking  the  bright  steel 
Carved  on  its  edges  ruder  runes  of  fear 
That  yet  should  bring  the  Volsung  race  to  doom. 
Nothing  more  hannful  had  he  skilled  to  do. 

Too  powerful  now  were  grown  the  peaceful  gods. 

“  Hasten,  O  Reidmar;  ”  Ottar  called  aloud — 

“I  hear  the  voice  of  Delling  o’er  the  hills, 

And  in  the  air  the  sea-mew’s  scream.  If  he 
Should  chance  to  find  us  with  his  searching  glance, 
Our  feet  no  more  shall  fare  on  rocky  stones; 

Nor  shall  we  hear  the  sound  of  waterfalls 
At  evening,  resting  in  the  mountain’s  heart, 

And  tired  with  toil  in  mine  and  dewy  wood.  ’  ’ 

In  speed  the  dwarfs  fled  from  the  hall  and 
plunged 

Deep  in  the  hid  recesses  still  and  cold 
Of  trodden  mountain  caves:  and  Loki,  there  alone, 
Sat  while  the  brilliant  dawn,  pleasant  to  men, 
Rooked  o’er  the  edges  of  old  ocean  vast; 

And  dreamed  of  rule,  and  wove  anew  his  guile 
To  tangle  men  and  gods,  yea,  even  those 
To  whom  he  made  pretence  of  faith  and  love. 

EPISTLE  TO  THE  PROPHET  HAFIZ. 

Thus  far,  O  Prophet,  I  have  found  the  skill; 

Only  thus  far,  and  now  my  heart  grows  faint. 
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The  cool  salt  air  blows  o’er  me  from  the  south, — 
Would  that  it  drew  me,  southward  ere  the  dawn. 
To  see  the  minsters  of  Byzantium 
Climbing  above  the  wide  dividing  sea, 

And  think,  another  day  and  through  the  throngs 
Of  Turbaned  Islam,  where  the  veiled  ones  move, 
Dark  eyes  shall  flash  like  those  in  Paradise. 

Lo,  I  have  not  attained  to  utter  truth 
Indeed  shall  never  do  so.  But  the  thing 
Has  been  with  me  and  I  have  thought 
So  overmuch  on  these,  that  I  have  wished 
For  such  serener  queens  with  lighter  hair, 

To  dwell  forever  in  the  prophet’s  heaven. 

Now  while  I  write  of  this,  I  fain  would  speak 
Of  a  peculiar  people  in  a  land 
To  which  you  come  when  many  days  are  sped, 
Over  long  reaches  of  a  stormy  sea. 

These  quaint  barbarians  have  a  god 
They  serve;  because  they  think  he  is  possessed 
Of  Golden  Halls  and  Stairs.  They  go  aside 
In  minarets,  with  long  pretence  of  prayer 
To  him  they  call  Allwise;  thinking  to  cheat 
Him,  as  they  cheat  each  other,— for  the  gold 
No  doubt.  Because  so  far  as  I  could  learn, 

My  sojourn  was  but  short  among  the  Giaour, 
They  have  but  one  of  womankind  in  Heaven 
To  you  indeed  as  well  as  to  your  slave, 

Their  faith  from  this  will  seem  most  ludicrous. 

It  may  be,  that  the  one  who  told  me  this 
Was  misinformed.  But  of  these  other  words, 
And  the  more  lucid  faith  of  Iceland  old, 
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I  wait  to  learn  from  your  maturer  thought 
Before  I  change  the  remnant  of  the  myths. 
Inshallah!  God  be  merciful  to  thee, 

And  keep  thee  from  the  glimpse  of  fair-haired  dames, 
And  hope  of  other  than  the  Prophet’s  heaven 
L’ Allah  II  Allah,  God  is  merciful. 


MY  BRIDE. 

My  coat  is  black,  and  my  collar  white; 

My  brushen  boots  are  shining  bright; 

And  the  heart  in  my  bosom  is  beating  light ! 

Bet  the  cold  winds  over  the  cobbles  blow, 
And  drown  the  town  in  a  sea  of  snow — 
To-night  I  shall  wed  the  Widow  Clicquot ! 

Oh !  yellow  as  gold  is  the  girl  for  me, 
Her  breath  is  sweet  as  the  balsam  tree, 
And  music  only  her  voice  may  be. 

A  fig  for  the  figure  of  Venus  the  Greek  ! 

Bet  Paris  the  praises  of  Helen  speak, 

And  Sappho  for  man  or  woman  seek  ! 

Give  me  the  juice  of  the  lips  divine, 

The  passion  fire  of  this  bride  of  mine — 
And  the  devil  himself  on  the  world 
may  dine. 

Then  climb  to  my  lips,  my  bride  of  snow! 
What  virgin  has  virtue  like  thine  to 
show — 

For  you  die  as  you  kiss,  O  Widow 
Clicquot ! 
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Ye  gods,  look  down  on  a  dighten  wight, 

Who  weds  the  love  of  his  soul  to-night, 

And  prays  you  nothing  for  more  delight ! 

The  love,  my  darling,  of  thee  and  me 
Is  sweet  as  the  breath  of  the  balsam  tree, 
Or  the  kiss  of  the  sun  on  the  snowy 
sea. 

Oh!  bare  thy  bosom  like  foam  and 
snow, 

Ret  thy  yellow  hair  around  thee 
flow 

And  love  shall  die  with  us,  O 
Widow  Clicquot ! 


CHILDE  ROWLAND  RIDES. 

CHILDE  Rowland  rides,  he  rides  by  night; 

And  fast  and  far  he  rides  by  day  ! 

The  herders  mark  his  wayward  flight 
Along  the  wild  and  barren  way. 

“  The  Dark  Tower  hides  by  shaw  or  mere, 
Remote  from  hurst  and  croft, 

And  till  its  battlements  appear 

The  moon  and  sun  that  shine  aloft, 

Shall  watch  a  wender  going  down, 

Through  aisles  of  robin-haunted  trees, 
Through  highways  of  the  beaten  town, 

Or  dewy  holms  by  haunted  seas. 
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They  know  not  why.  How  can  they  know  ? 

The}'  ear  the  glebe  and  house  the  grain; 
They  feed  their  herds  in  sun  and  snow, 

And  watch  the  cattle  on  the  plain. 

Sage  Merlin  lists  a  lissome  maid, 

And  all  forgets  his  magic  lore; 

He  lies  unloved  in  grassy  glade, 

And  tells  a  tale  of  lear  no  more. 

Burd  Helen  lies  in  bitter  keep, — 

The  Dark  Tower  holds  her  from  the  day, 
In  that  tall  place  to  watch  and  weep 

For  him  who  wends  this  hidden  way. 

At  times  I  hear  a  battle-cry; 

A  horn  blares  in  the  eerie  air, 

That  calls  me  where  my  king  shall  lie, 

Lost  in  the  serpent’s  lonely  lair. 

Ho,  Lancelot  !  Wave  a  mighty  spear — 
Advance  and  help  a  stainless  man  ! 

Leave  moaning  for  Queen  Guinevere 
The  fairest  dame  since  time  began  ! 

Twelve  battles  did  he  fight  and  win, 

Twelve  battles  for  the  good  of  men; 

One  more  wild  battle  hems  him  in, 

For  Modred  hisses  in  the  fen. 

And  strikes;  He  strikes  and  stings  the  chief, 
Hide!  Watchers,  Hide!  No  more  I  see. 
On  !  on  !  through  storm  and  fear  and  grief; 
The  Dark  Tower  hides  itself  from  me. 
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Burd  Helen  hark,  a  horn’s  shrill  sound — 
And  guide  my  way  to  Rosmer’s  hall, 

Fain  would  I  gain  the  haunted  ground, 
Before  another  night  shall  fall.  ’  ’ 

“  The  way  is  dark!  who  goes  the  way  ? 

A  neat-herd  cries  across  his  flight  ” — 

Hard  is  the  road  to  ride  by  day 

And  harsher  still  to  ride  by  night. 

“Sleep,  neat-herd,  sleep!  A  tale  to  tell, 
To  sleepers  of  thy  kind  I  build; 

Feed  well  thy  cattle,  feed  them  well, 

And  so  thy  deeds  are  all  fulfilled; 

And  they  shall  rest  no  worse  than  thou, 

In  barrows  of  a  lowlier  kind, 

Unsung  by  him  who  guides  the  plough, 

Or  sails  tall  ships  before  the  wind. 

No  altared  head-land  blazing  high, 

Across  wide  seas  shall  shine  for  thee ; 

Nor  stationed  in  the  stately  sky, 

A  constellation  shalt  thou  be.” 

But  I,— I  dream  a  Dark  Tower  hides, 

It  hides  deep-hid  by  holm  or  lea, 

And  in  his  weird  Childe  Rowland  rides 
To  where  that  gloomy  hall  may  be. 

‘  ‘  The  sheep-herd  hears  the  clang  of  steel, 
Ho!  rider,  wherefore  ride  so  fast? 

The  night  draws  on  when  one  shall  feel 
A  need  for  rest  from  toil  at  last.  ’  ’ 
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“  Grow  wool  and  weave  a  cloth  of  price, 

And  rest  unbreathed  by  any  deed; 

A  narrow  place  will  yet  suffice 

For  all  who  go  where  thou  dost  lead.” 

“Stay  in  the  builded  town  to-day;  ” 

He  hears  the  portly  publican, 

“No  price  for  meat  and  drink  can  pay, 

And  rest  is  good  for  steed  and  man.” 

Wait  for  the  dawn,  the  damsel  sighs, 

What  love  allures  thy  love  from  me  ! 

Thou  canst  not  come  where  Helen  lies, 

In  Rosmer’s  halls  of  Gramarie. 

An  hundred  choice  hearts  chose  thy  path, 

One  way  they  rode  with  life  and  faith; 

They  might  not  bide  the  giant’s  wrath, — 

They  rode  into  the  House  of  Death.  ' 

The  hermit  heard  and  sighed  and  prayed, 

‘  ‘  Who  seeks,  who  rides,  who  seeks  the  doom  ? 

I  see  the  last,  the  unafraid 

Who  rides  against  the  Dark  Tower’s  gloom. 

‘  ‘  Behold,  I  ride,  I  ride  al way  ! 

I  see  Burd  Helen  call  to  me  ! 

She  lies  where  darkness  hides  the  day, 

In  Rosmer’s  halls  of  Gramerie.” 

O,  turn  thee,  turn  and  ride  as  fast  ! 

Yea,  faster  ride  another  road  ! 

The  serpent’s  fang  the  tempest  blast, 

Defend  the  giant’s  dread  abode. 
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The  dwellers  in  the  fens  of  fear, 

The  gruesome  warders  of  the  night, 

The  were-wolves  of  the  forests  drear, 

That  shun  the  glimmering  House  of  Light; 

Dark  dwellers  in  the  hidden  caves, 

That  hear  no  song  and  see  no  sight, 

Will  blight  the  firmer  heart  that  braves 
Their  cruel  ruler  of  the  night. 

“  Childe  Rowland  rides,  he  rides  by  day 
Across  wide  marches  of  the  lands ; 

No  potent  charm  his  course  shall  stay 
Until  before  the  tower  he  stands.” 

No  fainter  waxed  the  rugged  soul; 

But  blacker  grew  the  gloom  of  fear, 

Where  lonely  in  the  lake  of  dol 

The  Dark  Tower’s  battlements  appear. 

The  goblins  of  the  night  arose, 

The  elves  that  haunt  the  House  of  Dark ; 

A.nd  shuddering  in  that  dreary  close, 

They  heard  the  were-wolves’  vengeful  bark. 

And  shadows  of  the  Jotun-folk, 

The  shielded  children  of  the  snow; 

Their  bitter  words  of  warning  spoke, 

Before  the  moated  house  of  woe. 

And  all  the  ride  was  past  and  gone — 

And  all  the  gloom  was  entered  in — 

And  then  he  waited  for  the  dawn, 

Till  the  dread  toil  he  might  begin. 
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TO  VENUS  OF  MILO. 


AND  thou  art  she  that  ruled  the  ancient  love 
Of  fierce  Olympus,  when  the  holy  hill 
Was  known  to  Hermes’  feet,  and  the  cool  shades 
That  shadow  Hellene  waters  touched  thy  side; 

As  these  fallen  garments  touch  thee  from  our  eyes. 

Say,  in  what  shape,  and  in  what  green  recess 
Of  waving  woods  lies  now  thy  folded  form 
With  arms  renewed,  and  the  large  eyes  alive 
Not  dead  to  marble  of  this  carven  block  ? 

Say,  dost  thou  sleep,  forgetful  of  the  Greek 
With  lips  and  eyes  upon  thy  bended  arm 
In  some  large  hollow  of  the  holy  hill  ? 

What  magic  word  shall  strike  thy  secret  thought 
And  show  to  gross  but  not  unloyal  eyes 
The  beauty  of  a  godhood  overthrown  ? 

Thammuz  lies  wounded  on  the  woful  waves, 

But  Syrian  damsels  mourn  no  more  for  him 
Nor  annual  woe  of  his  autumnal  wound 
That  wets  the  rivers  of  his  land  with  blood 
And  the  sad  eyes  of  luscious  Syrian  dames, 
Another  Empress  rules  the  sensuous  realms 
Austere  and  virgin  with  unhidden  breast 
And  lips  untouched  of  any  earthly  lust, 

Purer  than  Cleopatra,  Guinevere, 

Or  Helen, — far  more  pure  than  Heloise — 
Faultless,  compared  with  Queen  Pasiphae. 
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Hast  thou  in  Venusberg  built  up  a  throne, 
Retired,  remote  and  inaccessible 
While  some  sad  mortals  hide  in  catacombs 
Their  builded  altars,  builded  for  thy  love, 
Worshiping  thee  upon  the  bended  knee  ? 

Not  so,  O  dweller  in  Olympian  steeps, 

For  thou  art  ours, — a  goddess  born  for  us 
In  the  fierce  vigils  of  Olympus  old; 

And  Time  may  bring  with  softly  moving  step 
Goddesses  numberless  supplanting  thee, 

But  only  thine  forever  are  the  fruits, 

The  first  fruits  and  the  last  fruits  of  the  year. 


ODE.  HORACE. 


PARAPHRASE. 

( ( T  HAVE  ended  a  work  more  durable  than 
1  bronze ; 

Sublimer  than  the  kingly  stature  of  Pyramids 
Which  neither  the  consuming  rain,  the  ineffectual 
north  wind, 

Nor  the  passing  of  infinite  years  and  seasons 
Shall  be  able  to  destroy.  I  shall  not  die  indeed, 
But  most  of  me  shall  evade  Libitina , 

Coming  peoples  shall  re-create  me  in 
Their  praises,  so  long  as  the  priest  climbs  the 
Capitol  with  the  silent  Vestal. 

Where  murmuring  Aufidus  shall  flow  hastening, 
And  Daunus  of  scanty  waters  ruled 
io 
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A  rustic  people,  I,  raised  from  low  estate, 

Shall  be  called  the  first  to  attune 
Aeolic  cadence  to  Italian  song. 

O  Melpomene,  be  thine  the  praise  which  is 
Gained  by  your  deed;  and  with  no  unwilling  hand 
Crown  me,  me  too,  with  the  Delphic  Laurel.” 


A  RHYME  OF  THIRTY  YEARS. 

PALM  SUNDAY. 

Softly  across  the  city’s  rugged  stones 

Sounds  the  long  cadence  of  the  Sabbath  psalm : 
The  shaven  priest  before  the  altar  moans, 

And  o’er  his  people  waves  the  hopeful  palm. 

The  king  shall  die,  but  surely  live  again 
In  a  more  potent  kingdom  far  away, 

Yea,  and  shall  walk  unharmed  the  earthly  plain: 
No  Roman  law  henceforth  shall  say  him  nay. 

Wave  over  me,  ye  alien  palm-leaves  green: 

It  needs  revival  and  a  hope  new-born 
To  nerve  the  ever  wavering  heart  between 

The  calmless  struggles  of  a  world  forlorn. 

So  says  the  word.  What,  brothers,  were  it  so, 

And  on  the  wide  meads  of  the  promised  land, 
More  fair  than  far  Hesperia  long  ago, 

When  Herakles  the  apples  had  in  hand, 

And  saw  the  daughters  three  of  Hesperus 
Wailing  the  end  of  their  eternal  ward 
And  the  huge  downfall  of  the  Trojan  house, 

And  Helen’s  rape  on  a  dun  Asian  sward, 
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Our  feet  might  wend  as  it  is  given  to  Him, 

To  tread  the  weary  pathway  He  had  trod; 

Would  it  repay  to  break  the  prison  grim 

And  find  beyond  the  guarded  land  of  God  ? 

Or  shall  we  call  them  from  the  misty  past, 

The  fairy-land  we  found  in  castled  Spain, 

Castilian  dames  whose  olive  arms  were  cast 
Round  swarthy  loves  on  Lusitania’ s  plain, 

Whose  love  like  wine  should  sate  our  parched  lips, 
The  massive  women  of  a  grander  clime, 

A  girdle  like  to  Venus’  on  their  hips, 

And  in  their  eyes  no  weariness  of  Time, 

Who  should  unfold  their  hands,  and  come  to  us, 
And  lead  us  to  the  high  seat  in  the  hall, 

And  we  should  bide  there  in  the  builded  house 
For  evermore  until  the  end  of  all  ? 

This  was  our  dream:  we  drank  but  honey-dew, 

As  pure  as  snow  on  Ida’s  holy  hill. 

At  thirty  years  what  is  it  best  to  do  ? — 

Dream  on,  dream  ever,  dreaming  only  still  ? 

No  longer  seems  it  good  to  turn  the  eye 

And  bend  it  wistful  backward  o’  er  the  waste, 

Striving  to  hold  the  barren  hope  gone  by 

That  lent  a  Dead  Sea  harvest  to  our  taste. 

The  golden  gates  of  the  old  realm  of  Spain 

Shut  stubbornly  against  the  hardened  brow; 

And  where  our  feet  have  been  is  barren  plain, 

And  blossomless  is  every  knotted  bough. 
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The  colonnaded  walls  that  met  the  sea 

And  lured  us  like  a  weird  mirage  afar, 

The  glimmering  temples  of  the  good  to  be, 

As  baseless  as  Endymion’s  wandering  star, 

Are  dust  and  ashes  for  our  sackcloth  wear, 

Yea,  the  sole  garner  of  the  earlier  dream 

Which  led  us  hopeful  through  the  caller  air 

And  lulled  our  limbs  by  some  Arabian  stream. 

And  we  have  found  the  bitter  truth  of  earth, 

And  the  sole  virtue  of  a  mind  too  sane 

Counsels  endurance  only  as  of  worth; 

All  else  beneath  the  sun  is  naught  and  vain. 

At  thirty  years  the  Galilean  fell, 

And  he  who  sang  Prometheus  in  the  chain; 

And  his  sad  High-priest  after  slumbered  well : 

Why  should  he  wait  ?  his  dream  was  dreamed 
in  vain. 

And  that  great  Grecian  prince  at  Babylon, 

And  Hamlet  in  the  highest  song  of  all, 

And  strong  Alcides  fierce  Olympus  won, — 

These  in  the  heyday  of  their  youth  did  fall. 

And  fierce  Sinfiotli  in  Eddaic  song 

Had  few  days  full  of  deeds  till  Odin  came, 

Ancient  and  gray,  and  bade  the  tide  of  wrong 

Carry  the  King  from  forth  the  wrack  and 
shame. 
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The  dragon’s  blood  saved  not  the  Nibelung  man, 
Sigurd  the  lovely;  for  the  snare  of  bale, 

And  broken  troth,  and  woman’s  love  and  ban, 
Bade  end  on  Midgard  heath  his  life  and  tale. 

So  only  did  the  gods  themselves  grow  old, 

And  wrinkled  dwarfs  hid  in  the  caves  of 
hills, 

While  Baldur,  young  and  beautiful  must  hold 
The  way  to  Niffelheim,  where  Hel  fulfills 

Her  ward  in  the  still  watches  of  the  night, 

The  gloomy  child  of  Loki,  lord  of  wile, 

Who  waifs  and  plans  to  win  that  horrid  fight 
When  the  last  twilight  sets  on  Algard’s  Isle. 

For  us  no  past  holds  out  the  hopeful  palm, 

Nor  any  future.  Can  forgetfulness, 

Kind  dewy  sleep,  or  some  eternal  balm, 

hull  our  pained  senses  with  a  sweet  caress, 

And  carry  us  into  the  nothingness 

Of  neither  anxious  hopes  nor  futile  fears  ? 

What  !  It  is  little  more  than  ludicrous, 

This  weak  philosophy  of  Thirty  Years. 

Howbeit,— ye  that  read  these  rambling  rhymes, 
Laugh  loud  and  long,  and  reck  ye  naught  of 
tears; 

I  am  most  antic  of  these  antic  times, 

And  I  myself  have  come  to  Thirty  Years. 
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FRAGMENT. 


SO  when  the  evening  fell  with  winter  gloom, 
The  tales  of  olden  days  and  people  gone, 
Grew  in  my  mind  like  shadows  in  the  room, 

Or  the  long  gold  across  the  glowing  dawn. 
Through  dream  lands  ports,  I  peered  into  the  past 
And  fabled  fancies  of  the  fair  of  old, 

Whose  names  and  fames  throughout  all  time  shall 
last 

Wherever  in  the  world  old  tales  are  told; 

And  so,  I  saw  the  long  procession  move 
Majestic  through  the  moving  gates  of  dream, — 
Alluring  shapes  of  beauty  and  of  love 
Whom  sin  or  love  from  Lethe’s  waves  redeem. 

Nor  was  it  all  a  vision;  for  I  felt 

That  many  of  those  shapes  had  met  with  me, 

And  shone  before  the  altar  where  I  knelt 
In  worship  at  the  mighty  mother’s  knee, 

In  days  that  now  arise  the  faintlier, 

Because  the  mind  grows  weaker  nigh  the  end: 

The  Blessed  Isles  evade  the  wanderer 
For  evermore,  as  on  our  way  we  wend. 

We  see  the  glimmering  of  a  palace  white, 

And  columned  portals  and  the  inner  shrine 
Must  know  the  touches  of  our  knee  to-night; 

And  on  no  less  a  place  shall  we  decline 
Than  the  remote  high  house  built  up  for  men, 
That  leaves  the  pathway  of  the  crowd  and  herd, 
And  leaves  the  cities  turning  not  again; 
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Hearkening  the  guidance  of  a  whispered  word, 
That  says,— beyond  the  mountains  and  the  lands 
On  through  long  reaches  of  the  level  plain, 

This  pillared  place  of  all  our  worship  stands, 

That  only  opens  to  long  toil  and  pain; 

Far,  far,  beyond  the  wide  remotest  skies, 

In  undiscovered  lands  the  fields  are  green; 

Around  the  palace  halls  of  Fame  it  lies, 

And  none  who  live,  that  hidden  place  have  seen ; 
And  yet,  the  Greek  sailed  over  the  salt  seas, 

And  the  stars  rose  and  set,  and  yet  he  sailed, 

But  never  did  he  find  Hesperides 
Until  the  spirit  from  his  body  failed; 

And  yet,  we  seek  for  what  we  find  not  here, — 
Like  Lancelot  seeking  for  the  holy  grail; 

Perhaps,  the  search  repays  the  wanderer 
And  that  we  fail  not  even  though  we  fail. 

The  lotus-eater  slumbers  in  the  groves, 

Heedless  of  tossing  billow  or  the  gale ; 

And  nothing  recks  of  hate,  or  toil,  or  loves, 

Nor  builds  a  deed  to  make  a  winter  tale, 

But  slumbers  in  salt  havens  of  the  Isles 

Hidden  in  waste  of  softly  moving  waves; 

The  breezes  of  old  Time  his  fancy  wiles 

And  nothing  from  the  distant  gods  he  craves; 

But  sleeps  in  the  still  morning  when  the  dawn 
Lightens  the  East  where  sad  Tithonus  lies; 
And  dreams  forever  on  a  Grecian  lawn 

Till  evening  falls  upon  his  wistful  eyes. 
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And  so,  the  gods  look  forth  from  their  high  house, 
And  see  the  doer  and  the  dreamer  die, — 

And  peace  is  in  their  palace  glorious 

And  in  their  quiet  lands  unmoved  they  lie. 

Rise  in  the  marshy  banks  by  the  low  sands 
O  Nilus,  toiler  for  the  slothful  ones  ! 

No  Sphinx  rebukes  thine  effort  where  he  stands, 
Effortless  ever  in  Egyptian  suns. 

But  out  of  olden  story  comes  the  theme 

And  bids  to  toil  the  builder  up  of  rhyme, 

For  here  beyond  the  wavering  gates  of  dream, 

I  see  the  storied  dames  of  olden  time. 


ODE  TO  COLUMBIA. 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  LAUNCHING  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
STEAMSHIP  “NEW  YORK,’’  DECEMBER  2,  1891,  AT  CRAMP’S  SHIP-YARD. 

Columbia  smiled.  An  adult  nation  standing  there, 
When  down  the  ways  her  latest  greatest  child 
Eeapt  to  the  clasp  of  waters  wide  and  wild, — 

Born  to  the  union  of  the  States; 

Free  as  the  air,  stronger  than  all  the  fates; 

Send  forth  a  rune  of  peace  to  everywhere, 

Even  as  a  god  all  powerful  saves, 

So  do  thou  on  the  rolling  waves. 

And  to  the  watchman  in  the  tower, 

Peering  into  the  darkness  of  the  coming  hour, 
Spread  like  the  peaceful  sky  thy  banner  shows, 
Wherever  men  are  gathered,  friends  or  foes, 
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A  message  of  good-will  and  peace  to  those 
Who  glare  askance  or  look  in  wild  alarm ; 

A  message  soothing  to  all  fears  and  woes, 

Too  strong  to  hurt,  too  merciful  to  harm. 

But  through  the  mildness  of  the  adult  nation, 
Leaps  into  life  a  wild  pulsation; 

And  comes  a  voice  of  utter  exultation; 

For  over  all,  our  lordly  eagle  flies: 

His  home  is  on  tall  mountains  in  the  skies,- — 

In  seven  times  sifted  snow  his  eyrie  lies; 

You  cannot  take  him  down. 

The  noonday  glare  is  blind  before  bis  eyes; 

Firm  as  Monadnock’s  hoary  crown, 

His  folded  wings  the  Thunderer’s  fire  defies; 

You  cannot  drag  him  down. 

Ride  well,  O  Ship  of  State  ! 

Be  worthy  of  thy  sponsor  great ! 

The  crafts  of  all  the  ages, 

Called  by  the  master  minds,  have  thee  create: 

The  seers,  workers,  dreamers,  sages, 
Tradition  deeds  on  history’s  pages 
Since  the  first  prow  cut  through  the  trembling 
seas; 

From  ancient  Ararat’s  tall  crown, 

The  race-ship  lost  in  mists  looks  ghostly  down ; 
And  mixed  with  old  heroic  memories, 

And  deeds  of  gods  and  men  more  great  than 
these, 

Theseus  the  great  and  storied  Herakles; 

The  spirit  Argo  seeks  the  golden  fleece; 
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So  Nereus  guides  the  wandering  ship  of  Greece, 
Into  the  haven  of  the  Isles  of  peace, 

And  Herakles 

Takes  the  sad  apples  of  Hesperides. 

The  ships  of  men  had  sailed  to  death  and  deed, 

By  many  waves  o’er  many  ways, 

Till  into  the  eyeless  path  where  no  one  leads, 

The  fated  Pinta  strays; 

The  Batin  race  controlled  the  watery  path, 

Whereon  the  Norse  and  Celt  have  trod  the  road, 
To  build  a  haven  free  from  wrack  or  wrath, 

And  free  mankind  from  gall  or  cruel  goad. 
Sail  where  the  pines  are  bent, 

New  York,  thou  empire  ship  ! 

Where  goats  on  Norway’s  hillsides  skip 
Bear  thou  a  voice  of  world  enfranchisement  I 
As  waves  bend  down  before  thy  prow 
The  hearts  of  men  to  thee  shall  bow. 

But  thou,  O  mighty  mother, — 

There  lives  not  such  another 
In  this  thy  high  triumphant  hour  ! 

Whence  is  thy  god- like  power  ? 

Republics  old  are  sunken  in  the  past, 

And  only  in  song  and  story  last; 

Shall  it  be  so  with  thee  ? 

Must  thou  too  go  with  the  beautiful, 

With  the  story, — lost  in  Rethe’s  lull 
Over  the  Silent  Sea 
Into  the  silences  ? 
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Not  by  power  alone  shalt  thou  remain; 

Rome,  Greece,  and  Tyre  and  Sidon  have  gone 
by; 

In  Babylon,  is  Alexander  lain, 

And  Hannibal’s  swart  Carthage  low  doth  lie. 

From  whence  arose  thy  much-enduring  soul 
As  down  the  years  the  tides  of  battle  roll  ? 

Out  of  the  ice  of  Iceland’s  sterile  shore, 

Or  Frankish  forests  bristling  with  the  boar  ? 

Did  Celt  or  Saxon  nurse  thy  natal  hour, 

Whose  blonde  hair  smote  the  Batin  in  his  gates, 
And  to  old  Athens  brought  the  bitter  fates  ? 

The  empire  of  the  forest  and  the  ocean  was  thy 
dower; 

Set  in  thy  mighty  soul  forevermore 
The  Barons  bore  thine  emblem  on  their  spears, 
When  Magna  Charta  touched  the  trembling  ears 
Of  that  scared  king,  on  a  high  day  of  yore, 

When  priest  and  kingcraft  tried  to  strangle  thee, — ■ 
Thou  fated  child  of  Riberty. 

And  all  the  tide  of  Time 

Rushed  down  with  thee  through  all  the  vale  of 
years,— 

Clanging  the  music  of  the  Runic  rhyme. 
And  blessed  calm  Druidic  chant, 

Whose  altared  close  long  held  their  haunt, 

And  hearts  of  Goth  and  Celt,  the  fierce  and  old, 
Whose  long  endurances  thy  pulses  hold. 
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Bear  this,  O  Ship  of  State, 

To  the  -watchman  in  the  night  ! 

To  the  folk  who  watch  and  wait 

News  of  a  nation’s  right  and  might  I 
Tell  it  in  Gath  and  unto  Askalon 
Where  nations  listen  let  the  word  go  on  ! 
Let  the  wings  of  morning  bear  it 
To  all  the  peopled  lands, — 

That  all  mankind  may  share  it 
Who  weep  with  praying  hands. 


“CARCASSONNE.” 


BY  GUSTAVE  NADAUD. — PARAPHRASE. 

I’M  growing  old,  for  sixty  years 
I  labored  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

In  all  that  time  I  never  found 
My  hope  fulfilled  on  earthly  ground. 

I  feel  full  well  there  never  is 
For  man  completest  happiness: 

My  purpose  never  has  been  done: 

I  never  have  seen  Carcassonne, 

I  never  have  seen  Carcassonne. 

You  see  from  the  tall  heights  the  town 
Beyond  the  mountains  and  the  stream; 
But,  when  you  make  the  journey  down, 
Five  long  leagues  far  before  you  gleam, 
And  even  so  much  returning  here. 

Ah  !  were  the  vintage  good  this  year  ! 
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But  grapes  ripe  slowly  in  tlie  sun, 

I  never  have  seen  Carcassonne, 

I  never  have  seen  Carcassonne. 

They  say  that  every  day  is  there, 

No  more  nor  less  than  Sundays  are. 

Folk  on  the  common  footways  wear 
On  workidays  their  best  by  far. 

You  see  grand  castles  with  high  walls, 
Splendid  as  those  of  Babylon, 

A  bishop  and  two  generals. 

But  I  have  not  known  Carcassonne, 

But  I  have  not  known  Carcassonne. 

The  priest  a  hundred-fold  aright, 

Says  folks  are  foolish  here  below  ; 

And  they  who  try  ambition’s  flight, 

To  lower  hell  will  surely  go. 

Yet  if  I  found  by  chance  event, 

Two  free  days,  and  the  harvest  done, 

My  God  !  though  I  should  I  die  content 
When  I  had  once  seen  Carcassonne, 
When  I  had  once  seen  Carcassonne. 

O  God,  I  pray  you  pardon  me, 

If  I  have  gi  ven  offence  to  thee, 

We  look  too  high  I  fully  see, 

In  old  age  as  in  infancy. 

My  wife  together  with  my  son, 

Have  journeyed  quite  unto  Narbonne, 
My  god-son  has  seen  Perpignan, 

But  I  have  not  seen  Carcassonne, 

But  I  have  not  seen  Carcassonne. 
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So  murmured  near  Ljmoux’s  fair  town, 
A  peasant  age  had  bended  down. 

I  said  to  him — “  My  friend,  take  heart, 
You  shall  with  me  your  wishes  crown.” 
So,  surely,  did  we  next  day  start, 

But,  may  his  soul  to  God  have  gone, 

He  died  ere  half  the  way  was  done. 

He  never  did  see  Carcassonne, 

He  never  will  see  Carcassonne. 
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